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LE | TEA 


‘POST’ MORTEM 

There are many things said 
in your November issue’s piece 
on the Post [‘‘The Election 
According to Murdoch,” by 
Joshua Mills and Mitchell 
Stephens] about which I might 
like to argue, but I will confine 
myself to two matters in which 
I have some direct personal 
involvement. 

1. You say: ‘‘On September 
7, the day before the primary, 
the Post ran a headline, 
*‘Koch—A Man Who Won’t Be 
Pushed Around,’ on the top 
right of page one. What 
followed was an editorial 
restating the Posts endorse- 
ment of Koch. The nine-inch 
story was set off with a rule 
from the rest of the page, but 
was not in any way labeled as 
an editorial. There was no 
indication to casual readers that 
this headline was not part of 
the Post’s normal news 
coverage.” 

I find it implausible that in a 


| purported evaluation of jour- 
nalistic fairness you let that 
| Statement appear without not- 


ing that the inadvertent omis- 
sion of the label ‘‘editorial” 
occurred in only a fragment of 
the first edition. It was instantly 
the 
presses were stopped, and the 
editorial carried a prominent 
label throughout the rest of the 


| day. A large majority of our 
| readers saw the paper with the 


| identification of 
| conspicuously displayed. 


‘‘editorial”’ 


| your boxed summary of your 
| analysis, you nevertheless 


| referred again to 
marked editorial of November | 





the 


7,° once more failing to 


| acknowledge the prompt | 


change. 


2. I find equally mystifying | 


your omission of any reference 


to the six days on which two- | 
thirds of the Post’s editorial and | 
totally | 


op-ed pages were 
devoted to statements by all 


the mayoralty candidates on | 


campaign issues. I can imagine 





In | 


“un- | 


x” 
M: ‘POST’ 


CAN THE 
SURVIVE 


RUPER JRDOCH? 


no more generous exercise in 
the concept of ‘“‘equal time.” 
Surely, recognition of the space 
devoted to those presentations 
should have been considered 
relevant to any appraisal of the 
Posts treatment of the cam- 
paign. 
James Wechsler 
Editorial Page Editor 
New York Post 


Joshua Mills and Mitchell 
Stephens reply: As our analysis 
made clear, our data was drawn 
from the Metro edition of the 
New York Post. We did not 
attempt to analyze each edition 
each day. In the copies on file 
in the New York Public Li- 
brary, the front-page editorial 
was unlabeled. If, as Wechsler 
contends, ‘“‘it was instantly 
recognized as an error, the 
presses were stopped,’ well, 
then, someone forgot to tell 


| the mailroom, for the copies 


that reached the library were 
uncorrected. 

Wechsler’s second point 
does not speak to the points 
raised by our. article. 
analyzed the Post’s news 
coverage. We are glad the Post 
ran statements by the candi- 


dates in its op-ed pages. None- | 


theless, our data stands un- 
challenged by the Post: 
tween the Post’ endorsement 
of Koch on August 19 and the 


primary on September 8, Koch | 
had four times as many page- | 
one headlines as any other can- | 





We | 


be- | 


didate, twice as many heads on 
pages two to five, and more 
column inches on those pages. 

The PostS news coverage 
clearly favored Ed Koch. We 
stand by that conclusion, and 
we don’t think the Post has 
challenged it. 


NO STYLE-SETTER 

In your article, ‘“‘Can The 
Post Survive Rupert Mur- 
doch?”’ [November 1977], the 
text states that I ‘‘fashioned 
the new Post style. Stories 
became sharper and shorter, 
and headlines became louder, 
sometimes stretching the con- 
tents of the stories below.”’ A 
caption beneath my photo- 
graph says: ‘‘He set the style 
for the new Post....” 

I fear that some MORE 
readers may infer from those 
references that I am responsi- 
ble for or endorse the current 
style of the New York Post. 1am 
not and do not. 

As editor from mid-January 
to mid-July, I certainly tried to 
make stories crisper. I also did 
a number of other things to 
make the Post more readable 
and more informative. But I 
did not, as your story implies, 
encourage heads that cheated. 

Your story gives two pur- 
ported examples of such heads. 
One, ‘‘Threat To Storm 
Gilmore Prison,’ appeared 
before I became editor. The 
other, ‘“‘Behead Threat,”’ was 
not, as your story states, based 
on an unfounded rumor, but 
was fully supported by 
attributed direct quotes which 
were also carried prominently 
by other newspapers. 

The fact is, in six years as a 
reporter in Australia and 20 as 
a reporter-editor in North 
America, | have championed 
integrity as our profession’s 
most precious precept. As any- 
body who has worked closely 
with me (at Time, 
York Times, the Toronto Star, 
and elsewhere) knows: I do 
not, will not cheat. 

My objective as editor of the 
Post was to provide the middle 
class of New York with a news- 
paper that was both lively and 
responsible. I had been per- 


suaded that Murdoch wanted | 


The New 





the same thing. But it turned 

out that Murdoch and I have 

fundamentally different jour- 
nalistic tastes and standards. 

Edwin Bolwell 

Stamford, Conn. 


PLUM ASSIGNMENTS 

Your recent story on the 
problems that beset Newsday 
reporters Ernie Volkman and 
John Cummings after they had 
written an article on CIA 
activities for Penthouse maga- 
zine [‘‘Henry’s Revenge,” 
December 1977] is long on 
insinuation and short on fact. I 
specifically refer to that part of 
the account that deals with the 
Suffolk office of Newsday. The 
facts are these: 

1. The beat to which Volk- 
man was transferred was not 
the aerospace beat in Suffolk 
County. The Newsday aero- 
space beat is a national beat 
involving aerospace, defense 
procurement, and the civil 
aviation field. This beat is a 
high-profile assignment in 
Newsday, and involves exten- 
sive travel. It is a plum assign- 
ment. The beat is desked in 
Suffolk County but it is a 
national beat. This was 
carefully explained to your re- 
porter and was carefully 
ignored by her. 

2. You insinuate that Cum- 
mings was transferred from the 
Suffolk investigative team 
shortly after a dispute with me 
over his desire to investigate 
CIA activities. This is errant 
nonsense. I took John off the 
Suffolk team because he said 
he was bored with local 
investigations and his work 
reflected that boredom. 

3. There was never any dis- 
pute between Cummings and 
myself over whether he would 
be allowed to work on the CIA 
story. It was I who assigned 
Cummings and his partner to 
work on Plum Island as a pos- 
sible front for bacteriological 
warfare activities by the 
Defense Department. Inquiry 
into this area led to further sto- 
ries on federal experimentation 
with various forms of irritants 
in San Francisco and in the 
New York City subway system. 
It also led to a story on the CIA 
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introduction of pig virus into 
Castro’s Cuba. I encouraged all 
of these stories because they 
were a logical outgrowth of a 
local story (Plum Island). 
Cummings was encouraged in 
these stories not only by 
myself, but by Dave 
Laventhol, Don Forst, and the 
rest of Newsday management. 
Cummings, however, was 
assigned to Suffolk County 
corruption. We are not The 
New York Times, which ignored 
the death rattles of New York 
City while it pursued corrup- 
tion in Santiago and Kabul. 

Long Island is our primary 
responsibility. Cummings indi- 
cated in every way, primarily in 
his work, that he was no longer 
interested in Long Island prob- 
lems. He stated that he wanted 
to work only on the CIA and 
other more esoteric national 
stories. He supported this 
request with no substantial lead 
information. The request was 
denied, but there was never 
any confrontation or hot dis- 
pute about that denial. 

Simply stated, Cummings 
was transferred out of his 
investigative job because he no 
longer showed any real desire 
to do it. All of these facts were 
carefully stated to your re- 
porter. Unfortunately, her pre- 
conception carried the story. 

Robert W. Greene 
Suffolk Editor 
Newsday 


Sheryl Fragin replies: Mr. 
Greene’s contention that the 
Newsday aerospace beat is a 
‘“‘plum assignment”’ is a ques- 
tionable one. Charles Rabb, 
the paper’s previous aerospace 
reporter, says that the beat 
“‘was in no sense a national 
one.” When Rabb resigned the 
assignment, a memo was 
posted in the newsroom about 
the opening. The memo read, 
‘* Aerospace reporter/Suffolk’’; 
there was no mention that it 
was a national beat. According 
to Newsday Editor David 
Laventhol, ‘‘very few’’ re- 
porters applied for the job. 
Greene’s version of his dis- 
pute with John Cummings was 
not ignored in my article. He 
was quoted and allowed to 








make the same points as he 
restated in his letter. 


QUEENS NOT SIBERIA 

I would like to commend re- 
porter Sheryl Fragin’s excellent 
article in your December issue 
about the CIA expose done by 
Newsday reporter Ernest Volk- 
man and myself in Penthouse 
magazine. 

However, I would like to 
clear up one misunderstanding. 
While the original idea for the 
story was shot down by News- 
day Suffolk Editor Robert 
Greene, for reasons best 
known to himself, I want to 
make it clear that my current 
assignment on the Newsday 
Queens desk is not a punitive 
assignment. Whatever my 
problems in Suffolk, it was not 
a case of choosing ‘‘bad to 
worse,” as your article refers to 
it. Simply put: I asked to leave 
the Suffolk office and the 
Queens opening was available, 
which I took. Whatever else 
Newsday may have done, or is 
doing to others, I am in 
Queens by choice. 

John Cummings 
Garden City, N.Y. 


SCRATCH NAUGHTON 

This is what I think must 
have happened. Your Rosebud 
bestower in December, The 
Washington Star’s Jules Wit- 
cover, lost his bearings along 
the way and ended up willy- 
nilly with a Hellbox piece. It 
could happen to anybody in 
that part of the world. 

At the start, Witcover 
assured all of us bucolics that 
his ex-townsman, ex-New York 
Times man, and pal, Jim 
Naughton (he was James 
Naughton on MORE’s con- 
tents page but just Jim to Jules 
in his lead on page 48), 
deserved his reputation as 
‘“‘perhaps the most level- 
headed, thorough, and accu- 
rate reporter in a bureau that 
puts a particularly high pre- 
mium on those traits.” As 
blurbs go, I think the front half 
of that one might have pulled a 
raise for Naughton if he had 
stayed with the 7imes and if its 
back part did not exceed the 
bounds of decency for corpo- 


rate flattery. But that’s not why 
I have come running at you. 

To get Rosebud-ed, as we all 
know by now, a reporter has to 
be more than just level- 
headed, thorough, accurate, 
and a Times person. We have it 
from Witcover, just before he 
lapsed into Hellbox-ing, that 
Naughton was also the premier 
prankster of the Washington 
press corps before he defected 
to The Philadelphia Inquirer a 
few weeks back. 

For his successor to rise as 
Naughton did to Rosebud 
stature, the new premier 
prankster will have to prank up 
to, or out-prank, the ex- Times 
man who, at his performing 
peaks—according to Wit- 
cover—(1) slipped a sheep into 
a Texan’s room in a Peoria 
hotel, (2) wore a chicken’s- 
head mask to a Gerald Ford 
press conference, and (3) 
turned up chicken-headed 
again when he popped out of a 
fake cake he had covered with 
real chocolate frosting to keep 
the guests in stitches at a 
testimonial dinner for Ford’s 
chief-of-staff. Naughton’s 
entrance at the testimonial 
through the chocolate was a 
case of vengeance revenged, or 
at least that is what Witcover 
made it out to be. 

A connective or two may 
have got away in his writing or 
your editing, but from here it 
seems that shortly after he 
overnighted with the sheep, 
the Texan aimed a retaliatory 
prank. The sheep’s roomie 
induced the White House 
chief-of-staff to send the pre- 
mier prankster to Camp David 
in the Catoctin Mountains for 
an exclusive interview with the 
Commander-in-Chief when— 
go back and re-read it if you 
won't believe me—Ford was 
actually staying right there in 
the Oval Office all the time. 
Get it? 

Now that’s just about the 
darbiest pair of grown men’s 





pranks I’ve come upon since I 
was eight and one of my aged 
summer camp counselors sent 
me to the carpenter’s shop to 
get a left-handed monkey 
wrench and a bucket of steam. 
After I recounted those early 
losses of mine to the boys 
down at the Legion Post and 
then read your Rosebud to 
them, they stopped throwing 
rolls of toilet paper out the win- 
dow long enough to tell me 
they thought Naughton’s 
valedictory to The Kingdom 
And The Power on West 43rd 
Street, as Witcover recounted 
it, was the resigned premier 
prankster’s finest work. 

The set-up for it seems 
absolutely belief-proof to me 
still, but that has not kept me 
from great rapturous bouts of 
cackling and thigh-slapping 
whenever I can allow myself to 
remember that once upon a 
time, at four o’clock in the 
afternoon, some big Times eci- 
tor in New York was handed a 
wire from a big Times reporter 
in Washington that read 
‘*Please scratch URANUS.”’ 
So, MORE, please, keep Wit- 
cover covering wit (Wow-ie! 
how about that one, editors?) 
on its steady ascent with the 
Washington press corps. Hap- 
pier and funnier days are sure 
to be hee-hee-here again some- 
how. 

Joseph Roddy 
Croton-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


OPEN-DOOR POLICY 
If women sportswriters are 
going to be allowed into the 
locker rooms of male athletes 
[‘‘Baseball Bashful?’’ Decem- 
ber 1977], it seems only fair 
that male sportswriters should 
be allowed into the locker 
rooms of female athletes. 
Let’s get those locker rooms 
open! 
Michael Ryan 
Assoc. Professor 
School of Journalism 
W. Va. University 








CORRECTION 


Jules Witcover’s Rosebud on James Naughton in the 
December 1977 issue of MORE incorrectly reported that 
Naughton had turned down a job offer from the Miami News. 
The offer was made by The Miami Herald. 

















Raise Hell with 
Mother Jones! 


When Mary Harris “Mother” Jones was 
99 years old, she was introduced toa 
college audience as “a great humanitarian.” 


“No!” Mother Jones roared. “I’m a hell raiser!” 


Today MOTHER JONES magazine is raising her kind of 
hell. MOTHER JONES, a magazine of tough-minded ques- 
tions, not simplistic answers. An understanding magazine 
that shares your disaffection with modern American culture 
—and your distrust of many of the people in power. 


Just look at the hell we’re raising: 


* In“A Case Of Corporate Malpractice” MOTHER 
JONES exposed the huge pharmaceutical company that 
made sixteen million dollars from a birth control device 
—even while they knew that women were suffering and 
dying from its effects. 


“Bust Your Boss” told the whole story of Mobil’s illegal 
shipments of oil to Rhodesia during the embargo, 
including a daring ploy by a group of activists, an 
insider’s leak and a secret rendezvous at Penn Station 
to get the information out. 


* “What You Don’t Know May Hurt You” revealed the 
disasters at a U.S.-built nuclear power plant in India 
that nobody would talk about —including General 
Electric, Bechtel, our government, India’s. 


And an Associated Press release just revealed that 
MOTHER JONES is one of the 37 magazines used to pre- 
pare the daily White House news summary for the President. 
So now we know that Jimmy is watching our hell-raising too. 


But like our namesake, MOTHER JONES also has a lighter 
side, the prankster’s touch and a ready ear for the warmer 
moments in life. 


* “Peking! Peking!” is Li-li Ch’en’s moving account of a 
girl coming of age in China during the revolution: her 
first famine, first love, first missionary school. (Winner 
of a 1977 National Magazine Award. ) 


* “The Censored Doonesburys”— MOTHER JONES 
printed Garry Trudeau’s most notorious comic strips — 
the ones you probably missed because they didn’t appear 
in most newspapers. 


% And readers have had a chance to follow the hijacker 
that got away, meet Studs Terkel in an excerpt from his 
new oral autobiography, read about the history they 
never taught us in school, look at China’s musical hit 
parade, learn how to start an FM radio station. 


Think you'd lixe to see what kind of hell MOTHER JONES 
is raising now ? Send for your free issue. If you like it, you 
can get a full year (9 more issues) at the Special Introductory 
Rate of $8.88 —a regular subscription is $12.50. But if for 
any reason, you decide not to subscribe, just mark 

“cancel” on the bill. And keep your free issue —it’s our 

way of thanking you for spending some time with 
MOTHER JONES. 





putts 


OR CALL OUR TOLL FREE NUMBER: 


800 227-1464 


(California residents call: 800: 722-3909) 
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PARDON ME, MADAM 
THES APE WOULD LIKE 
A WORD WITH YOU 
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FREE ISSUE 


C) Sure, send me a FREE copy of MOTHER JONES. 
If I like it Pll pay you $8.88 (a 30% saving) for a full 
year, 9 more issues. If I decide not to subscribe for any 
reason, I'll just mark “cancel” on the bill and that’s it— 
no further obligation . 


— | 





Name___ 

Address. 

> 

State___ ae Zip 

MOTHER JONES: 1255 Portland Place. Boulder, Colorado 80302 
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HELLBOX 





EDITED BY STEVE ROBINSON 





CBS MAY FACE U.S. RAP 
ON OLYMPICS BIDDING 





Justice Department Probing 


Deception In Network Statements 





The Criminal Division of the 
Justice Department is con- 


| sidering action against CBS and 
| Robert Wussler, the network’s 
| sports chief, for making false 
| statements to federal officials 
| during the frantic bidding for 


the television rights to the 1980 
Moscow Olympics. The net- 


| work’s behavior is outlined in a 


confidential report prepared by 


| the staff of California Demo- 


| crat 


Lionel Van Deerlin’s 


| House Communications Sub- 
| committee, which subse- 


| quently 
| Justice that it investigate the | 


recommended 


| report’s findings. 


| The Van Deerlin Committee | 
| held hearings in November on | 
| the relationship between televi- | 





to | 


work efforts and a single bid to 
the Soviets. While the net- 
works told Justice (and each 
other) that they had ceased 
negotiating separately with the 
Soviets, the staff report indi- 
cates that may not have been 
the case. 

At that time, CBS had 
retained the services of West 
German businessman Lothar 
Bock, whose connections with 
Soviet television authorities 


made him a potent agent. 
Wide World 





According to the report, 
Wussler, then the president of 
the CBS television network, 
said he ‘‘vividly recalls’ telling 
Bock to do nothing for CBS 
after December 16, 1976, the 
date the networks were joining 
forces. Bock, however, denies 
receiving such instructions 
from Wussler. 

Several days after that date, 
however, top officials informed 
CBS by telephone that they 
suspected Bock of bargaining 





| sion and organized sports. The | | ~ ¥e 


| hearings focused press atten- | 
tion on ABC’s professional | 


| misieading winner-take-all | | 
+ 





boxing tournament and on the | Pee: 


aspect of some made-for-TV 
tennis matches. But the prob- 


lems facing CBS over the | 
Olympics have been ignored so | 


far. 


According to the staff report, | 
bargaining between the Soviets | 
and all three American net- | 


works ground to a halt in 


| December 1976 over Soviet | | 
dissatisfaction with offers of | 
$70 million from NBC, $71 | 
million from CBS, and $73 | 
million from ABC. The net- | 


works withdrew from the 


negotiations and asked Justice | 


to wink at the antitrust laws 
and sanction a pooling of net- 





Communications Subcommittee. 





| for CBS, in violation of the net- 
| work’s statement to Justice 
| that the chase had been called 
| off. CBS officials denied that 
| Bock was still negotiating for 
| them, but they refused an ABC 
request that CBS send a 
telegram to the Olympic 
Organizing Committee dis- 
avowing any proposal that 
Bock might make in CBS’s 
name. 

A week later, according to 
the report, Bock walked into 
Wussler’s office at CBS with a 
contract in hand awarding the 
network the Olympic prize for 
$81 million. Wussler told sub- 
committee investigators that 
he ‘‘vividly recalls a meeting 
that night,’ and that he gave 
Bock ‘‘a severe tongue-lash- 
ing’? for compromising the 
network. He said Bock left the 
meeting like a ‘‘whipped 
puppy.”’ Bock told investiga- 
tors he recalled no such meet- 
ing. The report concludes, 
however, that Bock’s expense 
vouchers for the period were 
covered by CBS after being 
personally approved by 
Wussler. 

Despite Bock’s apparent 
coup, CBS executives decided 
on the night of January 24, 
1977, to drop out of all Olym- 
pic negotiations, leaving the 
field entirely to its competitors. 
Bock eventually delivered the 
rights to NBC for $85 million. 

Van Deerlin, who has been 
generally friendly toward the 
networks, says, “‘I would stop 
short of saying the network 
executives lied [to Justice and 
the subcommittee], but | 
would say they contrived to 
present the truth in a highly 
original manner.’’ He has 
| given his consent to the sub- 
committee to recommend to 
Justice that it investigate possi- 
ble criminal charges for ‘‘false 
swearing.” 

Although Wussler refused to 
comment, one CBS executive 
says he thinks the network is 
getting a raw deal. ‘‘We cooper- 
ated fully with the subcommit- 
tee. They asked us to turn over 
massive amounts of paper. 
Suppose we were The New York 
Times? They probably would 
| have told the subcommittee 




















staff to go fuck themselves.” 
Should the network or 
Wussler be found guilty of 
knowingly making a fraudulent 
or false statement to a Federal 
official, the penalty is a max- 
imum fine of $10,000, or five 
years in prison, or both. While 
it is unlikely that any CBS offi- 
cials will actually be jailed, the 
network may yet conclude that 
the game was not worth the 
stakes. 
—IRWIN ARIEFF 


CRITIC 
CANNED 


Miss. Paper Frowns 
On Anita Bryant Pan 


Marshall Fine, entertain- 
ment writer and editor for the 
Jackson Clarion-Ledger, dis- 
covered how far freedom of 
the press goes at his newspaper 
when he received his walking 
papers three weeks after blast- 
ing an Anita Bryant perfor- 
mance at the Mississippi State 
Fair in October. 

Besides criticizing the show’s 
musical numbers, Fine’s 
review accused the former 
beauty queen and evangelist of 
“‘overstepping the bounds of 
entertainment” in her October 
11 performance. ‘‘Her exhorta- 
tions to the audience that 
prayer will be this country’s 
salvation, and that decent peo- 
ple still get down on their knees 
regularly, smacked of revival- 
ism, instead of the family 
entertainment her show was 
supposed to be.” 

Bryant even ‘got in plugs for 
her new book, her most recent 
record, and, of course, orange 
juice,’ Fine added. 

The Clarion-Ledger ran both 
Fine’s review of the show and 
an interview he did with 
Bryant. The review generated 
an avalanche of angry calls. 
Executive Editor Rea Heder- 
man—whose family has 
become influential in Jackson 
since it bought the paper in 
1910—confronted Fine and 
accused him of planning a 
deliberate hatchet job on 
Bryant. Fine denied it, main- 

















taining that he had gone to the 
show with an open mind. “‘I 
never set out to rile those peo- 
ple,’ he says. 

Hederman was not satisfied 
with the explanation. Two days 
after the show, the paper ran a 
second review written by a 
reader who praised it in glow- 
ing terms. 

‘*That was like cutting Fine 
off at the knees,”’ one Clarion- 
Ledger reporter says. ‘‘It was 
like Hederman was saying, ‘I 
have no faith in my reporters. 
Anytime they write something 
the community disagrees with, 
I'll bring someone else in.’ ” 

Hederman called a staff 
meeting to defend what 
became known as the 
‘‘counter-review.’’ The editor 
UPI 








A saint to the folks in Jackson, 
Mississippi. 








claimed that the ‘‘unprofes- 
sional atmosphere in the 
newsroom precluded a fair 
review,’ recalls one staffer. 
Hederman was also incensed 
that a staffer had gone to a Gay 
Task Force rally against Bryant 
on the day of her performance 
without being assigned to the 
story. Bryant has been the 
target of homosexuals protest- 
ing her anti-gay activities. 

The two reviews produced 
more mail than any other arti- 
cle in the Clarion-Ledger’s 
history, most of it critical of 
Fine. 

Writers accused him of ‘‘bias 
against religious, moral, and 
patriotic values,’ and of hav- 
ing ‘“‘preconceived opinions” 
about Bryant. Many demanded 
that the paper censor Fine or 
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FOOD FOR THOUGHT 
Newsweek 





. 











The impact on America could be devastasting. Fifty-two times a 
year, an anxious populace awaits Time and Newsweek for the 
definitive word on which fads are “‘in,”’ 
standing in line for three hours in the rain, which diseases to 
avoid, which world leaders to revere. How will the country react 
when, in the same week, Time announces that dining like a 
trencherman is the new national pastime, but Newsweek insists 


that everybody is on a diet. 


schizophrenia: millions sitting down to dinners of pate de foie 
gras and liquid protein. On the other hand, 
equilibrium can still be maintained if gourmands take 
Newsweek’s word as gospel and go on diets, and the nation’s 
calorie counters swallow Time’ line and trade in their food scales 





for French cookbooks. 


which movies are worth 


It could result in nationwide 


the nation’s 











fire him for ‘‘expressing ideas 
which are so radically different 
from those of the people of 
Jackson,” as one woman put it. 

The outcry apparently con- 
vinced Hederman to take 
action. According to Fine, on 
November 4, the editor told 
him that he ‘‘could no longer 
trust my judgment as a critic,” 
and dismissed him. The parting 
of the ways was far from 
friendly. Security guards at the 
paper were issued a photograph 
and a written description of the 
critic, with instructions to bar 
him from the building if he 
tried to return. 

Fine’s support in the 
newsroom, however, is over- 
whelming. *‘No one ever came 
close to turning out as much 
copy as he did,’ says one 
staffer, and many credit him 
with winning the confidence of 
the black community in 
Jackson. 

Fine’s Bryant pan wasn’t the 
first in his six-month tenure at 
the paper. ‘‘There were times it 
was obvious that my taste 
didn’t coincide with that of the 





vocal percentage lof the 
readership],”’ says Fine. But 
none of the editors had pre- 
viously questioned his judg- 
ment. 

“It wasn’t the unfavorable 
review,’ explains Fine’s pre- 
decessor, Joe Leydon, ‘‘but the 
fact that he knocked religion.” 

Hederman refuses to discuss 
the Fine affair, or the rumors 
that the paper lost some adver- 
tisers in the wake of the Bryant 
review, except to say that the 
decision to bounce the 
reviewer was his alone. Mack 
Smythe and Clarence Methvin, 
the Clarion-Ledger’s advertis- 
ing directors, also refused to 
comment. 

While many reporters credit 
Rea Hederman with upgrading 
the Clarion-Ledger in recent 
years and steering it away from 
ultra-conservative and racial 
bias in its coverage, others 
insist that the paper is simply 
blowing with the prevailing 
winds. Nick Clark, the editor of 
Steppin’ Out News, a Jackson bi- 
weekly, remarks that ‘‘the 
Hedermans’ religion and 
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morality doesn’t interfere with 
their pocketbooks.’’ He points 
out that both Hederman papers 
refused to carry ads for X-and 
R-rated movies, until theater 
owners began taking their busi- 
ness elsewhere. 

The Capitol Reporter, a local 
weekly, carried an editorial one 
week after Fine’s firing. ‘‘The 
Anita Bryant affair is what 
brought down Marshall Fine,” 
| it stated, ‘‘and revealed that 
the Hederman press is still as 
gutless as it ever was.” 

—JANET SKIDMORE 


NUCLEAR 
FRICTION 


| Producer Says PBS Bows 
| To Corporate Funders 


























Don Widener, the producer 

of the first program bankrolled 
by the Public Broadcasting 
| System’s special $1 million 
fund for documentaries, is 
accusing PBS of turning 
| thumbs down on the finished 
film because of pressure from 
corporate sponsors. 

In early November, PBS’s 
directors sent a telegram to the 
network’s 160 licensees stating 
that the 60-minute documen- 
tary, Plutonium, Element of 
Risk, produced in connection 








rma: i 
Jack Lemmon builds a plutonium 
bomb. 


| with Los Angeles affiliate 

KCET, failed to meet the net- 
work’s ‘‘journalistic stan- 
dards.” The telegram arrived 
one day before the stations 
were to decide whether to 
purchase the film. Only 11 sta- 
tions did. 

‘I was annoyed that PBS 
would wait until the day before 
the buying to make its position 
known,”’ says Alan Cloe, pro- 
gram director of WFYI in 
Indianapolis, ‘‘and that they 
would not be more explicit in 
defining how the show missed 
their standards.” 

An October 28 telegram 
from Davis Lacy, PBS director 
of current affairs, to Charles 
Allen, KCET’s programming 
director, was a good deal more 
explicit. Lacy explained that 
Plutonium lacked rebuttals 
from the nuclear power in- 
dustry, and that he objected 
to the tone of the show. ‘‘The 
program in its entirety does not 
leave us convinced that the 
producers approached the sub- 
ject with an open mind,” Lacy 
stated. 

Sources at PBS indicated that 
the network was also dis- 
pleased with the use of actor 
Jack Lemmon, whose narra- 
tion, they believe, is overly 





theatrical and emotional. 
(Several Los Angeles TV crit- 
ics, however, gave Lemmon’s 
performance high marks. Ron 
Pennington of the Hollywood 
Reporter, wrote that, ‘‘Lem- 
mon’s casual-but-firm presen- 
tation of the facts is highly 
effective and never heavy- 
handed.”’) 

Widener believes that PBS is 
shying away from the film for 


sponsors, many of whom, he 
says, are ‘‘feetfirst into the 
energy business. Until they can 
come back at me with a list of 
facts that are wrong, I’m laugh- 
ing at them. PBS decided to 


up some reasons.” 
The producer refers to PBS 





as the ‘‘petroleum broadcasting 


dollars a year, I'd sure use my 


| money as leverage, however 


fear of alienating corporate | 








dump the show, and then dug | 


| system,” and adds, “‘If I were | 
| among the heads of corpora- | 
= tions giving PBS millions of 


| 


| 





CHECK IT OUT 


MARK TWAIN DEPT.: Newsweek almost commits gaffe of 
year. Multi-lith copies of December 5 issue, made up in New 
Jersey plant and sent to a press list in advance, include six-page 
Hubert Humphrey obit. Newsweek staffers pull pages from all 
60 copies, according to publicity director Dave Fluhrer, who 
says, ‘‘As far as I know, none went out of the office.’ Nervous 
employees still keeping fingers crossed. Obit also included in 
dummy contents page. ‘‘We’re going to have to keep tighter 
control in the future,’ says Fluhrer. 


IN HOCK?: Times Executive Editor A. M. Rosenthal bor- 
rowed $96,000 from New York Times Company, according to 
1976 10-K form filed with Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. Rosenthal borrowed $26,000 several years ago for the pur- 
chase of co-op apartment and additional $70,000, at four percent 
interest, for second co-op with garden terrace overlooking 
Central Park. Eight or nine percent is a standard corporate loan 
rate. James Goodale, Times top lawyer, says, ‘“When the origi- 
nal loan was taken out, it was very difficult to get a commercial 
loan for a co-op. We had too many news executives and re- 
porters leaving Manhattan, and we felt he should be close to the 
city. He might have had to live in White Plains otherwise.” 
Rosenthal due to pay off entire debt this month. Was only Times 
company employee in hock to company for more than $10,- 
000— minimum requiring 10-K disclosure. 


PUNK KNOCK: Treasury Department’s assistant secretary for 
public affairs, Joseph Laitin, calls wire service reporters 
‘*punks,”’ bans them from briefing sessions with Secretary 
Michael Blumenthal. ‘‘He’s become very combative about the 
wires,”’ says Laitin colleague. Wires reported that Blumenthal 
decided to drop in on Treasury cafeteria to get acquainted with 
employees and sat down at table with three strangers wearing 
brightly colored ‘‘Visitor’’ tags. Laitin also angry at erroneous 
Reuters story, picked up by AP, which caused dollar to fall for 
brief period on international money markets and ruined his 
three-day holiday weekend. Says Laitin, ‘‘There’s no vendetta. 
This is a one-sided battle on the wires’ side. Wires haven’t been 
excluded from briefings. They just weren’t invited.” 


SLEEPER: December 5 New York Post photos of David 
Berkowitz, alleged ‘‘Son of Sam,”’ snoozing in cell, bring quick 
response from Inspector General of Corrections Department. 
Begins investigation into circumstances. Post featured front-page 
shot of Berkowitz, under headline ‘‘Sam Sleeps.’’ Deal handled 
by Globe Photos which sold pix to Post for first rights, and later 
to Associated Press. Rumored price Rupert Murdoch paid: $10,- 
000. Postsource says freelance photographer slipped camera and 
$1,000 to prison guard to snap Berkowitz. 


BACKFIRE: Berkshire Eagle loses automobile display ads after 
article by Judy Katz, October 24, spotlighting numerous con- 
sumer complaints against local dealers. Eagle normally carries 
three or four dealer display ads a day, now down to space- 
savers—three-inch ads that allow dealers to keep reduced rates. 
‘**Auto dealers don’t say they’re boycotting because that’s a dirty 
word,”’ says Managing Editor Tom Morton. Gary Johnson, of 
Johnson Lincoln-Mercury, says, ‘‘] was unhappy. The article 
was front-page, and I advertise back-page. It was like they were 
saying the products we advertise are no good.” Eagle has lost 
estimated $50,000 so far. 
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A QUESTION OF ETHICS?: Syndicated pundit James 
Kilpatrick wrote two columns and an article for Nation's Busi- 
ness attacking Justice Department suit against Society of Real 
Estate Appraisers and American Institute of Real Estate 
Appraisers. Suit accused appraisers of civil rights violation by 
specifying in instructional materials that properties in integrated 
neighborhoods should be appraised less than those in racially 
homogeneous neighborhoods. Institute agreed to change 
language; society didn’t. Kilpatrick considers this a government 
attempt to control thought and refers to ‘‘Orwellian tone of the 
decree.”” Columnist received $3100 to speak at Real Estate 
Society convention last August. Says Kilpatrick, ‘‘This was one 
of the most interesting stories I had run across in 30 years. I 
would have written about it anyway.” 


THE BARD OF SAN CLEMENTE: 
Representatives of Book of the Month 
Club, Literary Guild, and Reader’s 
Digest Book Club journey to San 
Clemente to read Richard Nixon 
manuscript. BOMC Editorial Director 
Al Silverman says book is ‘‘extraor- 
dinary historical document, but not a 
work of art.”’ Book is expected to be 
published in May by Grosset & 
Dunlap. Manuscript is 700,000 words, 
will be BOMC alternate, not main 
selection. Says Silverman, ‘‘We purchase books from as low as 
$1,000 to $150,000. This one was on the high side.”’ Assistant 
Managing Editor Walter Hunt of Reader’s Digest Book Club 
says work has ‘“‘moments of new candor”’ and section on last 
three weeks in White House is ‘‘emotional.’’ New York Times 
owns first and second serial rights. Plans to run book in 12 con- 
secutive parts mid-April. 





“Emotional’’ memoirs. 





EXPERT OPINION: New York Daily News sports columnist 
Dick Young writes column from winter baseball meetings in 
Hawaii under headline ‘‘Monte Hall Would Have Trouble Mak- 
ing Deal.’ Piece claimed that, because of new labor agreement 
granting limited free agency for players, only lesser players get 
dealt. *‘The big ones, the recognizable ones, trade themselves,” 
Young wrote. Column ran on December 9, same day News ran 
article on four-team, 11-player trade in which five well-known 
athletes changed uniforms. One of traded players, pitcher Bert 
Blyleven, was mentioned in Young’s column: “‘Is it any wonder 
there is no market for a fine pitcher like Blyleven?”’ Paul 
Durkin, News associate sports editor, says when trade broke at 
10 p.m. paper was halfway through press run, and at that time of 
night, no one thought about Young column. ‘‘His column is an 
institution,’ says Durkin, ‘‘and once it’s in you tend to forget 
— 


ENLIGHTENED COMMENTARY DEPT.: November 20 
Jefferson City, Missouri, News Tribune runs editorial headed, 
‘* ‘Fag’ Demonstration Called Off.’ Opines, ‘‘A vast majority of 
Missourians will be happy to learn that the ‘queers’ will not be 
marching on the state capitol to demonstrate against Anita 
Bryant Monday. . . .The message seems to have gotten across 
to ‘fags’ throughout the state that Jefferson City is not now 
receptive to such a gathering nor will it be in the 
future. . . .There can be little question that these perverts are 
the dregs of society.” 











subtly. The facts on this show 
are anathema to corporate con- 
cerns.” 

The film states bluntly that, 
‘*Wherever plutonium has 
been handled, it has been 
mishandled.”’ While conceding 
that the man-made element 
could be the solution to the 
country’s energy problems, the 
documentary attempts to show 
that plutonium’s potential for 
abuse is frightening. In one 
sequence, the film demon- 
strates how easily a terrorist 
could fashion a crude bomb 
using stolen plutonium and 
ordinary household items. 

Don Richard, editorial writer 
at PBS, admits that the net- 
work’s dependence on outside 
funding creates potentially 
sticky ethical situations. 
‘*‘We’re caught in a box,”’ he 
says, “trying to get funding 
from wherever we can to keep 
that pipeline of shows going. 
Underwriters have a certain 
amount of say in how their 
money can be spent. But we 
will not permit them to directly 
influence the content of a 
show.” 

PBS received $12.2 million 
in fiscal 1976 from the oil com- 
panies, which represents three- 
quarters of all corporate grants 
to the network. In addition, oil- 
company funding has increased 
ten-fold over the last three 
years, while contributions from 
other corporate sources are on 
the decline. 

The National Resources 
Defense Council is considering 
petitioning PBS under the 
Freedom of Information Act to 
determine what pressures are 
brought to bear on network 
decision-making. NRDC, a pri- 
vate group, concerns itself with 
environmental issues. An 
NRDC spokesman says the 
group is interested in the film 
because it is the first effort to 
publicize the hazards associ- 
ated with plutonium. 

Widener has tangled with 


| energy corporations before. His 


1971 documentary on nuclear 
energy, The Powers That Be, 
was assailed by Pacific Gas & 
Electric, which claimed that 
statements by one of its 


| engineers had been distorted 
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during the film’s editing. 
Widener sued for $7.75 
million, charging he had been 
libeled. In November, a Court 
of Appeals ruled in Widener’s 
favor, but left it up to a lower 
court to determine compensa- 
tion. That court rejected the 
case, however, saying that the 
extent of damages could not be 
ascertained. Widener is appeal- 
ing. 

Many of the stations that 
bought Plutonium plan to run 
the film with some response. 
KCET aired the show Novem- 
ber 2, and followed it with an 
hour-long live discussion 
among energy experts. Seat- 
tle’s KCTS ran the show 
December 6, and conluded 
with a panel discussion during 
which several pro-nuclear 
energy spokesmen agreed that 
Plutonium deserved to be aired. 

—JEFF NICHOLAS 


LAMPOON 
LEASHED 


Humor Mag Bars 
Spoofs On God 


National Lampoon, the mag- 
azine that once ran such comic 
strip features as ‘“The Adven- 
tures of the Son of God” and 
‘**‘Sermonette,”’ a spoof on late- 
night TV sermons, won’t have 
religion to kick around any- 
more. According to Senior Edi- 
tor Sean Kelly, the Lampoon is 
discontinuing the comic strips 
and its annual religion issue, 
because wrathful religious 
groups are litigating, not laugh- 
ing, and are pressuring adver- 
tisers to pull out of the book. 

The immediate cause of the 
Lampoon's change of heart is a 
campaign directed against the 
magazine by Andrew Mc- 
Cauley, president of Citizens 
Against Sacrilege in the Media. 
McCauley has filed for a 
blasphemy complaint against 
Matty Simmons, publishing 
director of the Lampoon, for, 
McCauley says, ‘“‘attacks on 
the deity—on God as such, you 
know.” The complaint was 
sought under a 280-year-old 
Massachusetts law, which | 
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hasn’t been tested since the 
mid-19th century. If convicted, 
Simmons faces a year in jail 
and a $300 fine. McCauley 
filed a similar action against the 
Lampoon in New Jersey, but it 
was thrown out of court. 
According to Simmons, the 
magazine’s legal fees in 
defending these cases have 
been considerable. 

In a December editorial 
announcing the editorial deci- 
sion, Kelly wrote, ‘‘Now, one 
might assume that of all the 
beings in the cosmos, the 
Supreme One might be capable 
of defending Himself, having 
at his disposal lightning 
bolts...and such other 
methods of retribution as are 
recognized even by insurance 
companies as ‘acts of God.’ ”’ 
But, he continued, ‘‘Don’t 
count on us to play the martyrs 
and suffer for your rights to 
freedom of speech and 
religion.... At the National 
Lampoon, God remains a 
sacred cow.” 

‘‘To a degree, it was tongue- 
| in-cheek,”’ says William Lippe, 
publisher of the Lampoon. 
‘‘But, obviously, this magazine 
has a responsibility to its 
stockholders, too. We have to 
| put out a magazine that appeals 
| to our readers; but we also 
have to maintain an environ- 
ment for our advertisers. We 
| certainly don’t want them run- 
ning out of the magazine.” 

The Lampoon doesn’t want a 
replay of 1975, according to 
Lippe, when over a dozen 
major advertisers dropped out 
of the magazine and several | 
vendors refused to carry it after 
receiving hundreds of letters 
from religious groups. The 
groups objected to the Decem- 
ber 1974 issue, ‘“‘The Judeo- 
Christian Tradition—The Joy. | 
of Sects,’ and they pressured 
the advertisers to pull out. 

Most of the skittish adver- | 

| 





tisers returned within nine | 
months, but many left again | 
when a special issue used | 

. | 
excerpts from the offending | 


December edition. The maga- 
zine has lost such major adver- 
tisers as Heublein and Sony 
and more than $1 million in 
advertising revenue overall. 
Says a Heublein spokesman, 
‘We decided that we didn’t 
agree with the editorial content 
and that we weren’t reaching 
the markets we wanted to. We 
agreed with the letters.” 

Some advertisers, like 
Pioneer Electronics, stood 
behind the Lampoon. As Ber- 
nard Mitchell, president of 
Pioneer, wrote in a letter to Our 
Sunday Visitor, a newspaper 
distributed in churches, ‘‘No 
statement in the National Lam- 
poon is as repugnant to me as 
your statement that if I don’t 
do what you want, you will 
assume that I am in accord with 
the National Lampoon’s 
editorial content.... If you 
want to tell your readers about 
me, then please recognize your 
obligation to tell them the 
truth.... You may tell them 
that I will continue to advertise 
in National Lampoon. You may 
tell them that I have enough 
courage not to respond to 
intimidation.” 

At the National Lampoon, 
however, money, not courage, 
is the problem. ‘‘We can’t 
afford to go on and be 
America’s martyred maga- 
zine,’ says Simmons. In the 
future, the Lampoon won't 
exclude religion entirely, he 
says, ‘‘but we won’t be as hard- 
hitting. Our material won’t 
involve Jesus or priests in any 
demeaning way.” 

McCauley’s blasphemy 
action against the magazine 
recently got an inadvertent 


boost from the Massachusetts | 
Senate: the Senators, who had | 


voted in August to repeal the 
blasphemy law, reversed their 
position in November and 
voted to leave the law intact. 
They were unaware that any- 
one was facing prosecution 
under the law, according to 
Senator Michael LoPresti Jr., 
and decided to “‘give this one 
to the church.”’ Remarks Sena- 
tor Alan D. Sisitsky, ‘‘That 
makes it kind of timely, 
doesn’t it?”’ 

—SHERYL FRAGIN 

















NEWS 
VICTORY 


WCCO Boss Resigns; 
Wanted Happy Talk 


At WCCO-TV in Min- 
neapolis, the all-too-familiar 
confrontation between news 
quality and profitability has had 
a surprising outcome. After an 
eight-month battle between 
profit-minded general manager 
Paul Hughes and his news- 
room, Hughes resigned on 
November 18. 

The WCCO news sstaff, 
justifiably proud of the CBS 


Dean Hanson/Minnesota Daily 
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anchormen on how to improve 
their delivery, spice up their 
wardrobes, and style their hair. 

Shortly after Hughes took 
over last spring, he assured the 
newsroom that there would be 
no major on-air changes for at 


| least a year. But, by October, 
| the new news featured shorter, 


faster-paced stories, younger 
faces in prime time, and a new 
mahogany set with flashing TV 
monitors. Hughes also ordered 
a reduction in the amount of 
news film shot on all stories 
and hired a consumer affairs 
reporter, Carol Akright, with- 
out informing News Director 
Ron Handberg. As one disillu- 
sioned staffer complained, 


“It’s not WCCO anymore. 
Larry Falk/Minnesota Daily 
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WCCO News Director Ron Handberg turned a deaf ear to former 


General Manager Paul Hughes's 


“happy talk.”’ 





affiliate’s mews awards and 
reputation for producing some 
of the best local news in the 
country, felt that Hughes had 
been compromising the sta- 
tion’s tradition of excellence in 


favor of the bottom line. Most 
believe that a spirited coun- | 
terattack from the newsroom | 
, had to get our priorities back in 


forced Hughes to depart. 
Hughes ran into trouble dur- 
ing his brief tenure at WCCO 
when he began a crusade to 
challenge the slicker, show-biz- 
style news of rival station 
KSTP. The new general man- 
ager’s affinity for ‘‘happy talk” 
news became apparent when 
he hired Ed Bewley —formerly 
of Frank Magid Associates, the 
creators of that genre—as a 


full-time consultant to instruct | 








They kept the call letters for 
prestige, but if they could have 
made more money by changing 
the letters, they would have.” 

Handberg admits that some 
of the changes in format were 
necessary. But, he says, when it 
came to ‘‘pushing the cosmetic 
as opposed to the content, we 


perspective. It’s a question of 
how much news responsibility 
ultimately lies with the general 
manager. I felt that Hughes 
was just too deeply involved.” 
Last spring, a seemingly triv- 

ial story became a test case for 
the newsroom. A group of con- 
cerned parents had picketed 
WCCO to protest the trimming. 
of Captain Kangaroo from an 
hour to 30 minutes, and the 











demonstration was routinely 
covered on the station’s noon 
news. When Hughes heard of 
the incident, he ordered the 
story killed for the evening 
broadcasts. Handberg pro- 
tested, and the entire 
newsroom threatened to walk 
out if the story did not appear. 
Hughes finally backed down 
and the item ran on both the 6 
and 10 p.m. news shows. 

Several weeks before 
Hughes’s departure, Handberg 
met with Tom Doar, president 
of Midwest Radio-TV, 
WCCO’s parent company. 
While neither Doar nor 
Handberg will admit it, staffers 
believe that this chat led to 
Hughes’s departure. 

Hughes refuses to elaborate 
on the circumstances of his 
resignation, and Doar is only a 
bit more expansive: ‘“‘It’s an 
internal kind of thing. Whether 
or not a person works out is a 
matter of personalities, 
chemistries, whatever, and it 
just didn’t seem to work.” 

Jim Rupp, executive vice 
president of Midwest, will 
assume Hughes’s duties as 
general manager and doesn’t 
expect any drastic changes. 
Handberg, though, believes 
that Rupp will allow him more 
freedom to set news policy. 

According to reporter Tom 
Hendrix, ‘It’s safe to say that 
before Hughes left, everybody 
was looking for another job, 
and now that he’s gone, 
nobody’s looking. It’s a happy 
shop for a change. He was a 
manager who knew nothing 
about the news. He thought he 
could be news director just 
because he could balance the 
books.” 

—BARBARA DEMICK 


SOUTHERN 
BLOW-UP 


Newsmen Convicied 
On Fireworks Charge 


Davidson County, North 
Carolina, Sheriff Paul 
‘‘Jaybird’’ McCrary has an 
extremely short fuse when it 




















EDITORIAL ‘OUI’ 


Watching a panel of Washington newsmen on the tube the 
other evening, we were struck by a semantic revolution, or 
maybe it was a counterrevolution. ‘‘Were we notified that 
Sadat was going to do that, Rick?’’ *‘No, we weren’t.”’ “Well, 
what position wi: we take if...?”’ ““Well, our present thinking 


1S. 


war. 


Back in 1968, when Cyrus was representing Lyndon at the 
stalled Paris peace talks, the dialogue between U.S. jour- 
nalists and negotiators at American news conferences was 
also couched in the first-person plural. French reporters, 
listening with bemusement, concluded that when Americans 
said ‘‘oui’’ in talking about peace they really meant ‘‘non.”’ 

How cozy it feels to be back to a time when ‘‘we”’ means 
all of us, the press and the government, too. Only, if the 
government is we, what do we need us for? 





The first-person plural covered Jimmy, Cyrus, and the 
panel with a warm blanket. We were back in the sack 
together, after having been pushed out into the cold by the 
preceding administration—more because of Dick’s allergy to 
the media than, as one might suppose, the media’s disillu- 
sionment with such government operations as the Vietnam 


—John L. Hess 











comes to uppity television 


news reporters from the big 
city—particularly if those re- 
porters walk into his office and 
place illegal firecrackers on his 
desk. 

The big city, as far as Sheriff 
McCrary is concerned, is 
Greensboro, about 40 miles 
north of Lexington. The televi- 
sion station is WFMY-TV, and 
the newsmen are Bob Garner, 
reporter and weekend anchor- 
man, and Ashley Smithwick, 
photographer. 

McCrary has won the first 
battle in the Great Firecracker 
War with WFMY. On Novem- 
ber 30, District Court Judge 
Preston Cornelius found 
Garner and Smithwick guilty of 
purchasing and possessing pyro- 
technics—misdemeanors in 








North Carolina. 

It did not matter, Cornelius 
ruled, that Garner and Smith- 
wick purchased the firecrackers 
while working on a story. No 
matter that they immediately 
took their illegal merchandise 
to Sheriff McCrary to inform 
him that a crime was being 
committed in his own county. 

What did make a difference, 
the judge said, was the law, and 
North Carolina law states that 
no one can sell, purchase, or 
possess fireworks. Cornelius 
ordered Garner and Smithwick 
to pay court costs, although he 
could have sentenced them to 
up to six months in jail and/or 
a fine of $500. 

WFMY News Director 
Rabun Matthews says the sta- 





Ashley Smithwick and Bob Garner: Their pyrotechnics story caused 


fireworks in Greensboro, N.C. 
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tion will appeal Cornelius’s rul- 
ing ‘‘all the way to the US. 
Supreme Court, if necessary. 
The arrests of these men were 
ridiculous and ludicrous. This 
could have a stifling effect on 
investigative reporting.” 

On October 25, Matthews 
visited Toy Chest, a store along 
Interstate 85 near Lexington. 
He noticed that fireworks were 
being displayed openly on the 
counters. The news director 
wasn’t sure whether the fire- 
crackers were illegal; he bought 
a few and took them back to 
the television station. 

A check with law enforce- 
ment officers the next day es- 
tablished that they were indeed 
illegal. Matthews then sent 
Garner and Smithwick to Toy 
Chest with instructions to buy 
firecrackers and get a story. 

The newsmen made their 
purchase and immediately 
went to Sheriff McCrary. 
McCrary’s deputies got a war- 
rant and arrested the store’s 
owner, Robert Everhart, for 
possession and sale of pyro- 
technics. Garner and Smith- 
wick filmed the arrest. The 
firecracker story was played 
prominently on the six o’clock 
news. 

The story ran again at 11 
p.m., but this time there was a 
new angle. During the evening, 
Garner and Smithwick had 
been served criminal sum- 
monses. 

The local chapter of Sigma 
Delta Chi, the journalism fra- 
ternity, came out strongly in 
support of the way WFMY 
went after the firecracker story. 
Nat Walker, president of the 
society’s Piedmont chapter, 
says that the fact that ‘“‘the 
owner of the store testified that 
law enforcement officers and a 
judge were aware of the sale of 
fireworks, justifies even more 
the method Garner and Smith- 
wick used in going after the 
story.” 

Sheriff McCrary disagrees 
with that. “‘I ain’t got nothin’ 
against those boys from Chan- 
nel 2,’ he insists. “‘But they 
came down here and broke the 
law. And the law is the law. 
Even for news reporters.” 

—STAN SWOFFORD 
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HAS TH 


SPREAD JOURNALISM: 
MEDIA 
HIT THE JACKPOT? 





Sports Pages And 


re-Game Football Shows 


Catering To America’s Gambling Fever 





Are tout shows end-running the law? 





BY RANDALL POE 
Top Touts. 
You Bet. 
In the sports pages. 
—New York Daily News advertisement 
Steadily, gambling information is crawling across sports pages 
and TV screens. If CBS and The New York Times are moving 
shyly, serving their point spreads on the rocks, others, such as 


News, and the New York Post, are giving them to us straight. 

Sports betting is still illegal, except in Nevada. But the coun- 
try’s big-time media has benched its old morality or punted it to 
the dark corners of the editorial page, which may be the same 
thing. 

There is still a lot of editorial schizophrenia about printing and 
broadcasting betting dope. But somewhere between $15 billion 
and $30 billion a year is being wagered illegally. Clearly, a lot of 
editors and broadcasters seem to be sniffing that honey. Which 
| is why an increasing number of sports pages and sports shows 
| are flashing point spreads and outright gambling advice. 

Virtually all the major newspapers run point spreads on pro 
| football games. Hundreds are running them on college games. 
In New York, the betting line is showing up on basketball and 
hockey games as well. 

The new thesis in sports journalism is that sports fans are 





gamblers, and, if they’re not, they should be. Point spreads are a | 
| fact of life. And thus, news. Anyway, they are innocent adult | 
| their own adjustments, lifting Miami, for example, from a two- | 


| entertainment which puts spice into game watching: gambling as 
a substitute for arguing. And Anyway Number Three, every- 
| body is doing it. 





Spread Journalism 


The conversion of sportswriters into short-order touts is tak- 
| ing some amusing turns. Street and Smith's quaint football 
annuals, required reading where I grew up, once used their extra 
space for chaste features on the nation’s top six halfbacks. Now 
they run full-page ads telling kids to call Big Ben Brown for the 
betting line. 

In Philadelphia, the /nguirer has been running a contest. 








Randall Poe is a freelance writer whose work has appeared in 
Esquire, Harper’s and The Village Voice. 


The Washington Post, The Los Angeles Times, the New York Daily 





Readers are encouraged to beat the bookies on pro football 
games. And what does the winner get? A trip for two to attend 
‘*the world’s first sports handicapping seminar”’ in Vegas. 

The spread, or betting line, has done for football what natural 
selectivity can never do: it makes teams even. Like Robin Hood, 
the spread takes from the strong and gives to the weak. On its 
best day, Tampa Bay isn’t likely to beat Oakland. But with a 15- 
point head start, Tampa has a chance. (The line reads Oakland 
over Tampa by 15. Which means that Oakland must win by 
more than 15 for an Oakland bettor to win. If Oakland doesn’t 
win by more than 15—or does the unthinkable and loses—the 
Tampa bettor wins.) 

The spread is not a prediction. It is a naked betting proposi- 
tion: its aim is to encourage equal numbers of people to bet on 
both teams. 

There are dozens of different lines around the country. But in 
football, virtually all of them vibrate from Bob Martin, a 
cautious, 59-year-old betting transmitter who works out of the 
Union Plaza Hotel in downtown Las Vegas. 

Martin begins cooking up his spreads early Monday, working 
from a bouillabaisse of data which includes ratings on teams, 
past records, injury reports, and his own experienced hunches 
on how the public is likely to bet. After he has bounced his ideas 
off a handful of big bettors, he posts his ‘‘official’’ line Monday 
at noon. As Martin puts it, “‘I keep moving the number around 
until I wouldn’t bet either side.”’ 

Most other oddsmakers wait for Martin’s line, then make 


and-one-half point favorite to three-and-one-half. 


Even the wire services, those cautious turtles of journalistic | 
| fashion, are chasing Mother Spread. This year, for the first time, 


the Associated Press began national distribution of its line on 
college and pro football games. Previously, AP moved its spread 
to only a select group of customers who requested it. 

‘It’s a thorny issue,”’ says Howard Smith, deputy sports edi- 
tor of AP, ‘‘but a lot of our clients wanted the line, so we’re pro- 


| 





viding it. Look, we react to what our clients want. Nobody has | 


emphasize it in stories, unless it’s relevant to the game.” 


| told us they don’t want it. Our policy is to not lead with it or | 


AP, which runs the line posted by Harrah’s Club in Reno, has | 


| come to view the spread as news. 


‘Our odds aren’t for the gambler,” Smith emphasizes. ‘‘He | 


already knows the line. It’s for general information and for the 
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guy who makes a two-dollar bet.” 

UPI, which has been running college and pro spreads for 
more than a decade, has a clean head start on this new bull 
market. 

“It’s touchy and I'd hate for us to become a gambling ser- 
vice,’ says Joe Carnicelli, executive sports editor of UPI. ‘But 
all we’re doing is making news that’s in demand available to peo- 
ple.” 

UPI also runs Harrah’s line. It’s UPI’s way of saying thanks to 
Harrah’s for being a longtime customer of UPI’s horse racing 
wire, one of its biggest money makers. 

At the beginning of last season, UPI did not send out its col- 
lege football line, bending to pressure from a Harvard official 
who found it unsavory. But many UPI clients, especially in the 
South, threatened to cancel if the college point spreads weren't 
reinstated. They were. 

Officially, the sports establishment remains opposed to gam- 
bling. National Football League Commissioner Pete Rozelle still 
testifies frequently against the virulence of sports betting. But 
the protestations somehow seem more muted, more boilerplate, 
than they did a few years ago. Only Major League Baseball’s 


Bowie Kuhn still sounds like George Washington. He lectured | 
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that, ‘‘Gambling is the child of avarice, the brother of iniquity, 
and the father of mischief.” 

Clearly, Rozelle is not happy with the non-stop growth of the 
point-spread industry. He says, ‘“‘It is hoped that the public’s 
added exposure to these gambling devices will not influence the 
belief of the overwhelming majority that illegal wagering is not 
in the best interests of sports and its participants.” 

But Rozelle, TV executives, and football owners all realize that 
a lot of fans are staying with lopsided games only because they 
have a financial stake in the spread. 

As Washington Post columnist Gerald Strine puts it, “If 1 were 
an NFL marketing guy, I’d let sponsors know that people are 
staying tuned to those commercials because they want to see if 
the spread holds up.” 

At least one major newspaper, Newsday, has refused to join 
the gambling rush. Instead, it lets two of its sportswriters pick 
the winners each week, a throwback to those delicate days when 
people actually believed sportswriters knew more than fans. 

‘*‘Management asked us why we weren’t running the spread,” 
says Dick Sandler, executive sports editor of Newsday. ‘‘We told 
them we didn’t want to be in a position of encouraging an illegal 
activity if a scandal or betting coup takes place. We may be 
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| 
| 


forced into running lines in the 


| a deal about what we’re doing. 


| But Newsday has taken what I 


future, so I don’t make too big | 


| think is an enlightened posi- | 


tion.” 

Sandler took these feelings 
| to the floor of an AP sports edi- 
| tors’ meeting in Chicago earlier 
| this year. He asked CBS 

sportscaster Brent Musburger 
| to defend the employment of 





| Jimmy (the Greek) Snyder. | 


Musburger’s answer: the 


| Greek is basically entertain- | 


| ment. 

The Chicago Tribune could 
| soon become a _ point-spread 
| dropout. Its football section on 
| Fridays runs the spread on pro 
| and top college games, phoned 

to the paper by an anonymous 
| Chicago oddsmaker. It also lets 
| six staffers try to pick the win- 
| ners by points. 
| But George Langford, who 

became sports editor of the Tri- 

bune in February, is getting 
| queasy. ‘‘I’m just not comfort- 
| able with this point-spread bus- 
| iness,”’ he says. “‘I’m not a 
| goody-goody, and manage- 


| ment hasn’t complained, but I | 
| don’t want us contributing to | 


| an illegal activity. I know we’ll 
get a lot of pressure from 
readers if we drop the spread. I 


ting and that they'll get their 
information from other 
sources. But that doesn’t solve 
my problems.”’ The other two 
Chicago dailies, the Daily News 
and the Sun-Times, run point 
spreads. 

Even big-city dailies which 
are updating their point spreads 
during the week are trying to 
maintain a low profile. The Los 
Angeles Times prints Harrah’s 
line on pro games on Tuesday 
and updates it for the Sunday 
editions. It runs the college 
football spread on Saturdays, 


| on some basketball games. 


and also publishes the spread | 





know also that people are bet- | 


“We keep all of this low- | 
| keyed,’ explains Times sports | 


|editor William Shirley, 
‘“‘because the way things are 


going it could get out of hand. | 
Phyllis George. This soft-core 
| small bettors in office pools. | 


The line on games is now 


expected by fans. They look for | 


it the way they look for the 
weather forecast.”’ 


What’s My Line? 


CBS certified gambling as a 
legitimate sports beat when it 
hired Jimmy the Greek to 
‘‘analyze’’ games and races in 
1976. The Greek soft-sells his 
TV predictions under orders 
from CBS. He shuns scruffy 
gambling words like spread and 
line. In his TV world, teams are 
razor’s edge favorites, slight 
favorites, heavy favorites, and 
prohibitive favorites. But since 
the Greek is the creamy logo of 
sports gambling, he can afford 
to talk in code. For insiders, he 
spells out his point spread in 
twice-weekly columns, syndi- 
cated by Field Enterprises, to 
over 150 newspapers. When 
Musburger tells us on CBS’s 
pre-game football show, ‘““You 
heard that, the Greek guaran- 
tees a big win for Pittsburgh,” 
the Greek cringes. ‘‘I tell him 
not to do that but he does it 
anyway,’ Snyder says. 
Actually, it’s just as well the 
Greek isn’t held accountable, 
because such exposure could 
reveal him to be a very ordi- 
nary clairvoyant. 

The Greek carefully follows 
the rules laid down by Robert 
Wussler, CBS’s sports chief. 
‘‘Mr. Wussler told me to do it 
with grace and dignity,” 








says 
the Greek, ‘‘which is the way 
I’ve done things in this busi- 
ness for 43 years.” 

NBC struck back at CBS this 


fall with a pre-game show | 


featuring a computer named 
Statz and a Farrah Fawcett 


look-alike. Statz, built by a toy | 


maker, grunts like a linebacker 


and predicts the final score of | 
pro games. It is programmed | 
by Bud Goode, a computer | 


specialist whose team analyses 
are bought by a dozen NFL 
teams. 

Statz’s belly opens and his 


selections pop into the hands of | 
a former | 
Sacramento sportscaster who is | 


Regina Haskins, 
NBC’s current answer to 


combo _ is 





the brainchild of | 
Larry Merchant, the producer | 
of NBC’s pre-game show anda | 


former New 
columnist. 
“We were thinking of a 
small machine, but we ended 
up with King Kong,”’ he says. 
‘it just happened that we were 
also looking for a woman re- 


porter at the beginning of this | 


season. So we added Fay | 


Wray.” 

Merchant would like to run 
up-to-the-minute point spreads 
on TV, showing the fluctuation 
of odds and the movement of 
money on games. But NBC has 
made him tiptoe so far. 

‘*They’ve made it very clear 
to me that I’m not to talk about 
spreads or lines,” he _ says. 
“But I can’t see why newspa- 
pers can do it and we can’t. It’s 
news.” 

Statz gets as close to 
oddsmaking as it can. During 
the games, NBC trumpets 
Statz’s wizardry. Haskins 
breaks in to tell us that her 
steel-belted partner has gone 
9-4 this season against the 
experts (the spread). In TV, if 
you can’t be a bookie, beat 
"em 


‘‘Gambling has existed as a 
frame of reference for sports 


for a long time,’’ says 
Merchant, who nicely 
chronicled the joys of football 
betting in his book The 
National Football Lottery. ‘‘It is 
an innocent pleasure which 
increases the interest of 
games.” 

Merchant sees gambling as a 
bona fide aspect of modern-day 
sports. “I don’t worry about 
the coverage of gambling lead- 
ing to scandals. There were 
sports scandals long before 
point spreads were run. If 


somebody becomes an | 


alcoholic, should every beer 
distributor feel guilty?” 

As a sports columnist, 
however, Merchant carefully 
avoided predictions on games. 


| Why? “‘I didn’t want to be con- 


sidered a tout,”’ he says. 
Oddly, ABC, the first net- 
work to successfully exploit 
sports as prime-time show biz, 
has shunned even pseudo- 
oddsmaking. In fact, the 
media’s lurch into sports gam- 
bling has Howard Cosell 








York Post sports | Howard Cosell. 


‘*‘Newspapers are being 
Murdochized all over the 
country,’ he says. ‘“‘They are 
going in for cheap, debasing 
sensationalism, predicting odds 
on all manner of games. It’s 
part of their disgusting pander- 
ing to fans. They are openly 
enticing people to gamble. 
Papers have the hypocrisy to 
take a moral position on their 
editorial pages and then let 
their sports pages pander and 
run wild. I blame publishers 
and editors for not policing 
their sports pages. When I look 
at papers like the New York 
Post, which isn’t often, I ask, 
‘Is this what Thomas Jefferson 
meant by freedom of the 
press?’ ”’ 

What about TV? ‘‘NBC’s 
show with the computer is dis- 
graceful. Nobody watches it 
anyway. As for the Greek, I 
like Jimmy very much. But 
what he’s doing is just not 
proper in broadcasting. Why 
the FCC isn’t stepping in to 
stop all this I don’t know.”’ 

One reason is that there 
hasn’t been much demand for 
action yet. Another is that the 
FCC probably can’t do much 
anyway, since it’s prohibited by 
law from censoring program 
material. 

‘*The FCC just hasn’t con- 
sidered this matter,’ explains 
William B. Ray, chief of the 
complaints and compliance 
division of the FCC’s broadcast 
bureau. “‘If it does, the ques- 
tion will be whether point- 
spread information is basically 
of assistance to gamblers rather 
than of general interest to the 
public.”’ 

Worried in the early 1960s 
about the evils of horse racing, 
the FCC issued a still-standing 
policy statement restricting the 
broadcasting of racing informa- 
tion. For instance, stations can- 
not broadcast certain advance 


| information, such as probable 


sounding almost exactly like | 


odds, post times, jockeys, and 
track conditions. 

But the FCC has no policy 
guidelines regarding other 
sports. And it is not likely to 
adopt any unless some impor- 
tant people raise hell. Of the 
nearly 78,000 complaints 
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JIMMY THE GREEK: VEGAS TO VIDEO 





Jimmy (the Greek) Snyder was the first 
professional gambler to penetrate the 
media. He still talks like a frustrated man- 
aging editor, speaking of sidebars, pieces, 
and angles. 

He should know something about the 
media. He has been providing betting 
information to newspapers and magazines 
since the 1940s, when he first sold odds 
to the old International News Service on 
major sports events (the World Series, the 
Kentucky Derby, and heavyweight 
fights). 

In 1971, Field Enterprises began syn- 
dicating his point spreads on college and 
pro football games. Today, his column 
runs in over 150 newspapers (including 
The Washington Post, Minneapolis Star, 
Atlanta Constitution, Rocky Mountain News 
in Denver, and Miami News). He became 
CBS’s resident tout last season. 


KICKING GAML 





dia star. 


HOME TEAM ADVAN) 


Jimmy the Greek: Gambling’s first me- 


The Greek still bets heavily at the race 
track, but he says he hasn’t made a “‘real 
bet’’ on other sports since 1961. 

Snyder lectures at about 30 colleges and 
universities a year. He focuses on two 
themes: how he makes odds on games and 
how awful gambling is. 

‘*‘Gambling is terrible because it ruins 
people,”’ he says. ‘‘A dope fiend only 
takes himself with him. But a gambler 
takes his whole family. That’s why I’m 
against legalized gambling. It’s a crime on 
the lower classes. I actually quit making 
the line on college games in my columns a 
while back, but the demand was so great 
that I had to start again.” 

The Greek sees himself as the provider 
of a basic public service. ‘‘I’m giving infor- 
mation. We research, study, and then pro- 
ject. It is news information for the public. 
If there were no lines, the public would 





Yr 





‘**I love the media,’’ Snyder says. He tried, in fact, to 
dedicate his autobiography to all his new friends. 

‘*T just wanted to say thanks to the media,”’ he says, “‘but 
they [Playboy Press] cut it out. They said I shouldn’t play to 
them like that.” 

The Greek also operates a marketing, advertising, and 
public relations firm. He employs 19 people, five of them full 
time. Among his advertising clients are Edge Shaving Cream, 
Toughy Mufflers, Unisonic Computers, and Freeport in the 
Bahamas. His annual income is over $500,000 a year. He 
lives in a suite at New York’s Essex House and in apartments 
in Coral Gables, Florida, and Freeport. 

The Greek has clearly become a hot marketing tool. As 
Unisonic says in its current advertising campaign: ‘‘Unisonic 
electronic computer games are personally endorsed by Las 
Vegas oddsmaker and TV star Jimmy the Greek. Here’s your 
chance to beat him at his own games.” 

During the 1940s and 1950s, Snyder (whose real name is 
Demetrius Synodinas) supported himself by gambling and 
running sports betting parlors in Vegas. Until 1961, when he 
sold his seven gambling shops in Vegas, he booked most of 


never know the odds. It can stop a guy from cheating at the 
country club, from taking somebody on Dallas at ten points 
when the line is 20. The line protects people.” 

His football picks are based on an elaborate point system. 
He gives a team points for its quarterback, defensive second- 
ary, defensive line, offensive line, running game, special 
teams, kicking game, etc. He seems to add a new item each 
year. Last season it was ‘‘team speed.”’ This year it’s ‘‘team 
discipline.”’ Most professional bettors follow his picks; few, 
however, take the Greek seriously anymore. Says NBC’s 
Larry Merchant: ‘‘He has a terrific line of bullshit. I salute 
him as a great entertainer.” 

Snyder says that more and more kids tell him they want to 
become Jimmy the Greek. But he tries to discourage them. 
‘*T tell them they should stay in school and become engineers 
or accountants.” 

Somehow, the Greek’s anti-gambling editorials aren’t get- 
ting across. ‘People still send us money to bet on games,”’ he 
says. ‘‘We’ve sent back over one million dollars since I 
started. People think because I give the points I also take bets. 
It’s damn expensive. You’ve got to send that money back by 
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the sports action there. 





registered mail.”’ 


—R. P. 











received by the FCC this year, 
only 14 deal with gambling —all 
on radio, none on TV. 

The point spread may simply 
have become need-to-know 
news. “‘I haven’t made a bet 


lately,” the FCC’s Ray says, | 


“but I like to know whether 
the Redskins are favorites or 
underdogs.” 


Betting On 
Cable TV 








The retailing of sports gam- 
bling information got a potent 
go-ahead last month. The FCC 





declined to issue a declaratory 
opinion on the merits of Sports 
Book, which may be the con- 
summate sports gambling 
show. Sports Book, in its first 
season on more than 70 cable 
systems around the country, 
features two professional 
gamblers betting hypothetical 
money against the football 
point spreads of Bob Martin. 
Jackie Barnett, the show’s 
creator and producer, asked 
the FCC for a judgment 
because ‘“‘we wanted to find 
out if it’s illegal.”” The FCC’s 
action, he says, should open up 





commercial TV stations, 
markets he’s been unable to 
sell so far. 

“| pleaded and I begged 
commercial TV to take the 
show,”’ Barnett says, ‘‘but 
they’ve been afraid of religious 
groups. We may be on the way 
now. This show is like All in the 
Family. Everybody said that 
was offensive too, all that talk 
about wops and niggers. Now 
people love it. They see that it’s 
just fun. So is Sports Book.” 

The show has been run on 
cable systems in such places as 
Los Angeles, Pittsburgh, New 





Orleans, San Diego, Philadel- 
phia, and Lincoln, Nebraska. 
In New York, it is carried by 
Manhattan TelePrompTer. So 
far, it has not landed national 
sponsors and depends on local 
advertisers—a Ford dealer in 
Los Angeles, a Pontiac dealer 
in San Diego. 

Sports Book crouches behind 
a benign Let's Make a Deal for- 
mat, but it has a hard-headed 
business objective: to show 
bettors what the pros are 
spending their money on. 

Martin opens the show by 
posting his point spreads for 











| favorite charity. 


| 
| 
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the coming week’s games and 
rationalizing his numbers. 
Then, Lem Banker and Bobby 
Berent, two well-known Vegas 
bettors, make their wagers. 
Each has a mythical $30,000 to 
bet each week. They can spend 
up to $5,000 on each game. 
Both have received an extra 
$10,000 to bet on the college 
bowl games coming up. So far 
this season, Berent is up about 
$25,000; Banker is down $35,- 
000. The one who comes out 
ahead at the end of the season 
will receive 5,000 real dollars, | 
but he has to hand it over to his 


The show is taped every 
Monday in the Union Plaza 
Hotel before an audience of 
about 700 people. When the 
show closes, the audience 
stampedes into the betting 
shops to lay its money down. 
An average of $500,000 is bet 
in the hotel an hour after the 
show is over. 

In the beginning, Barnett 
used real money on the show. 
But he discovered that sweaty 
cash on the TV screen was bad 
marketing. ‘‘I guess the guys 
peeling off rea! bankrolls was a 
little rough for some people,” 
Barnett says. ‘‘I was told it was 
a bit strong. Now we use a 
digital board which keeps track 
of how much is bet and how 
much is won and lost.” 

Barnett, who is 56, is an idea 
monster. He may also be the 
father of gimmick sports on 
TV. He concocted and pro- 
duced the tennis travesties be- 
tween Bobby Riggs and 
Margaret Court and Riggs and 
Billie Jean King. 

He has spent a lifetime in 
electronic entertainment. He 
produced and wrote virtually 
all of Jimmy Durante’s radio 
and TV shows. And he has 
produced more than 70 musi- 
cal specials on TV—for Liza 
Minnelli, Shirley Bassey, 
Anthony Newley, Milton 
Berle, et al. 

Barnett says he’s considering | 
an expansion of Sports Book | 
into basketball, baseball, and 
other sports. ‘‘We’d have to | 
use Satellite because there are | 
many basketball games each | 
week,”’ he says. “But it will | 











Regina Haskins with Statz: NBC’s Fay Wray and King Kong. 








probably happen, because TV 
is going crazy for sports.” 

As for now, he’s trying to get 
Sports Book on establishment 
TV. “It’s a fun show,’’ he 
repeats. He even runs a dis- 
claimer at the end of the pro- 
gram: ‘‘The opinions expressed 
on this show are those of the 
participants and are in no way 
intended to make you go out 
and hock the family jewels.” 

The media would seem to 
have little legal liability in run- 
ning even flagrant betting 
information of the kind offered 
on Sports Book. Federal gam- 
bling laws apply only to those 
who actually accept bets. 

In fact, gambling has 
become a low-priority item in 
law enforcement. Says attorney 
Al King, a gambling authority 
in the Justice Department’s 
organized crime and racketeer- 
ing section: ‘‘Our record 
against gamblers is pretty good, 
but society’s isn’t so great. 
There is just not much push 
now on gambling. If we find an 
organized crime boss involved 
in gambling, we’re obviously 
not going to pass it up. We get 





bigger sentences on the big 
guys.” 

King feels that the media has 
become an effective puffer for 
bookies. ‘‘Papers and TV are 
drumming up business for 
them, getting their line to more 
and more people,” he says. 
‘“‘The press encourages the 
myth that gamblers are nice, 
pleasant people. Sure they are. 
I’ve only met one gambler I 
didn’t like. But that’s the busi- 
ness image that goes with the 
job. If they didn’t smile, they 
couldn’t keep taking your 
money every week.” 

The soft enforcement of 
gambling laws is underscored 
in New York, which reportedly 
accounts for about 15 percent 
of the country’s illegal sports 
betting. 

Gradually, the betting action 
in New York has swung to 
sports, mainly football. An 
estimated 90 percent of all 
bookie bets are now on sports. 
Many bookies, in fact, chase 
horse bets away. 

Al D., a bookie who works a 
Chinese Restaurant on 2nd 
Avenue, puts it this way: ‘‘Bet- 





tin’ games is the efficient way 
to bet. You can watch it all on 
TV. Horses are trouble. You 


| gotta follow too many races, too 


many horses. When somebody 
wants to play a horse with me I 
tell °em to take their $20 to a 


| massage parlor and have some 
| fun.” 


Gambling itself is not illegal 
in New York State. Football of- 
fice pools, for instance, are 
illegal (a misdemeanor) only if 
somebody takes a cut out of 
the pot for operating the pool. 
It is a felony, however, to 
receive or accept more than 
five bets totalling over $5,000 
in one day. But convicted 
gamblers in New York almost 
never serve jail terms anymore. 

‘The courts don’t want to 
see gambling cases now,”’ says 
Sgt. Edward Dee of the New 
York Police Department’s 
Organized Crime Control 
Bureau. ‘‘They’re swamped 
with more serious crimes. 
Gambling is becoming socially 
accepted. How can you con- 
sider it a vice when every- 
body’s doing it? It’s almost too 
easy to make a bet now. The 
papers give you all the lines so 
you can shop around. I know 
18-year-olds who bet five or six 
games every Saturday and Sun- 
day. A few years ago only the 
middle and upper classes bet 
on sports. Now the poor, who 
used to play only numbers, are 
betting football and baseball. 
It’s hard to find a big office 
building in New York without a 
bookie.” 





Newspaper Touts 


At the New York Daily News 
and the New York Post, the 
sports pages are using gambling 
guns in a circulation shoot-out. 
Both papers have stepped up 
their coverage of horse racing. 
The News's Russ Harris and 
the Post’ Ray Kerrison, two 
cogent gambling advocates, are 
taking on the racing establish- 
ment on behalf of plungers 
everywhere. But racing is legal, 
even if horse writers aren’t yet 
invited to Pulitzer Prize teas. 

Lately, both the News and 
the Post have taken the horse- 
parlor approach in their 














The following chart summarizes and compares the amount of 
gambling information in the sports pages of 17 daily newspapers 
across the country. A gray box indicates that a newspaper includes 
that particular information at least once a week. The last column 
indicates the number of column inches that each paper devoted to 


Boston Herald American 
Philadelphia Inquirer 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
Washington Post 

Los Angeles Times 
Miami Herald 

Dallas Morning News 
Milwaukee Journal 

San Francisco Examiner 
Chicago Tribune 
Cleveland Plain Dealer 
Wisconsin State Journal 
Atlanta Constitution 
New York Post 

New York Daily News 
Baltimore Evening Sun 
Boston Globe 


*Betting on horse races is illegal in Texas, and there are no tracks in the state 
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gambling information on one day. Friday, November 25, 1977, 
was chosen because of the large number of sports events that take 
place on an average fall weekend. Standing vs. Spread shows how 
a team has fared against the experts. The chart was compiled by 
Joyce Wells, an editorial assistant at MORE. 
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coverage of the more 
‘“‘civilized’’ sports, running 
lines on college and pro foot- 
ball, college basketball, and 
hockey. 

Unhappy with the Vegas 
lines, which were non- 
exclusive, the News this year 
hired a phantom, free-lance 
oddsmaker to compile an all- 
sports betting box. Along with 
his point spreads, he provides 
sound, 20-cent advice, written 
in early Tip Sheet Americana: 
‘*Rising spread on Eagles could 
make Redskins an attractive 
take... Stay clear of 49ers- 
Saints till settling of 
line... Like Army’s chances 
of holding Pitt under big 
spread... Bucks can hang in 
there with Bullets, points worth 
taking.” 

News Editor Mike O’Neill 
says he can’t reveal the 
oddsmaker’s name because ‘“‘it 





would open up the individual 
to outside pressures. We have 
to have the maximum possible 
protection.”’ O’Neill believes 
the News's spreads have found 
an audience. ‘‘Everybody 
who’s interested in sports is 
interested in this information,”’ 
he explains. ‘‘I’ve found enor- 
mous interest among sports 
fans in what the spread is and 
what the final score will be.”’ 

Sports Editor Dick Young, a 
33-year-veteran at the News 
who still writes like a fan grind- 
ing his teeth, isn’t exactly 
joyous over the betting col- 
umn. 

‘*It wasn’t my idea,”’ he says. 
“They put it in because it 
presumably sells newspapers. 
Personally, I think too much 
betting stuff discourages adver- 
tisers. I regret sports gambling. 
I don’t want sports betting 
legalized. It’s a tax on the poor. 





It means one less loaf of bread 
on the table. I think Off-Track 
Betting is horseshit. I say so in 
my column, and they don’t 
censor me. But the guy who 
writes our betting column is 
either good or lucky. I get a lot 
of compliments on him. That’s 
because the sports fan is a 
gambler. He bets with a friend 
if not a bookie. And anybody 
who gambles wants to be 
touted.” 

Young says he’s had no 
pressure from Rozelle or any- 
body else in organized sports to 
stop running the gambling 
lines. ‘‘Rozelle knows what’s 
going on,’ Young says. “‘He 
sees gamblers poaching on his 
property, using his business as 
a lottery. | think he makes a 
good point.” 

To Young, the big danger is 
another 1950s-style college 
scandal. ‘‘A $100,000 pro can’t 





be bought very easily,’ he 
says. ‘‘But a 19-year-old college 
kid with a hard-on can be had 


for broads and very little 
money. The colleges are 
hypocrites. They make the 
money and the kids don’t get 
much of it. They’re setting 
themselves up.” 

At the New York Post, there 
is little schizophrenia over 
sports gambling. Gambling 
dope is printed as a new con- 
sumer service. Gene Roswell’s 
weekly NFL injury reports read 
like a Reno bookie on the 
telephone: ‘‘Francis, ribs, 
out... Edwards, chest, 
doubtful... Pearson, concus- 
sion, probable.”’ The Post runs 
standings on how teams have 
done against the spread, a five- 
column chart on how its 
sportswriters fare against the 
book, and a show of ‘‘Best 
Bets.” 
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BETTING THE RENT 


The most blatant sports gambling coverage appears in The 
Washington Post and The Washington Star. 

The Post runs Jimmy the Greek’s college and pro lines 
twice a week. But its star gambling gondolier is 46-year-old 
Gerald Strine, who tells readers how he’s betting on football, 
baseball, basketball, the Stanley Cup, and even the Masters 
and U.S. Open golf tournaments. 

Strine writes 20 to 25 pure gambling columns a year. 
Nobody does it better: ‘‘I intended to back the Steelers for a 
mythical $500 until yesterday, when Tom Landry finally 
acknowledged that the Cowboy offense is nothing without 
Tony Dorsett. I will back down to only $250 on Pittsburgh 
getting 1'2 points.’’ (Management makes him couch his bets 
in ‘“‘mythical’’ and ‘“‘imaginary”’ dollars.) 

In November, he decided to answer publicly those readers 
who keep asking him, ‘‘What good is your column if I don’t 
have a bookie?’’ So Strine, who admits to betting modestly 
with bookies, straddled a bit and wrote: ‘‘Finding a good, 
reliable bookie in the Washington area, directly under the 
supercops’ nostrils, is difficult but far from impossible. The 
neighborhood tavern is a good place to begin your search. 
Sniff around.” 

Strine has been the Post's racing columnist for nine years. 
His ‘‘Playing Football’ column is in its fourth year. He was 
with The Morning Telegraph in New York for 12 years before 
joining the Post. 

‘‘They were very scared of this column at first,’’ Strine 
says. ‘‘There still is a lot of sensitivity, because management 
knows it is being watched very closely. The police here have 
let me know they don’t like what I’m doing. They say I’m 
encouraging gambling.” 

Is he? ‘‘This column has a following because it’s not a fairy 
tale,’’ he points out. “‘It’s betting information. But you don’t 
have to bet with a bookmaker. Lots of people bet with 
friends.” 

When the Post bought Jimmy the Greek’s column seven 
years ago, Strine says he asked management for his own 
gambling column. His argument: the Greek has a big follow- 
ing but his betting line is not accurate. ‘‘A lot of bookies have 
told me they’ve gotten burned using the Greek’s line.” 
Strine explains: “‘I told them that if they’re going to run bet- 
ting odds at least make them accurate. But I didn’t get any- 
where.” 

Strine kept pushing. In 1974, Don Graham, son of the 
Post’s publisher, stepped off as sports editor on his upward 
flight at the paper. Strine says Graham liked the idea and 
gave him the go-ahead. 

During his first season, Strine won a ‘“‘mythical’’ $7,000 on 
pro football. His winnings were $11,000 the next year and 
$7,000 the third season. He is up about $5,000 so far this 
year. He is sometimes wrong, however. He took the Dodgers 
over the Yankees at 7-5 in the World Series. 

Strine gets his football line from oddsmaker Joey Boston at 
the Stardust Hotel in Vegas, the nation’s largest sports book. 
Boston’s spread is filtered down from Bob Martin. 

Strine does not cringe at being called a tout. “I don’t know 
whether I’m more or less a tout than sportswriters who hype 
for their home teams,”’ he observes. ‘‘Most sportswriters 





aren’t exactly hard-hitting reporters. A lot of them disguise 
all kinds of information to make the home team happy. My 
column is me. It’s honest. It’s out there for everybody to see. 
I just don’t see anything wrong with people betting a few 
bucks. Yes, it’s illegal. So was drinking.” 

Strine has become one of the Post’s best-read attractions, 
according to Sports Editor George Solomon. 

‘**He’s good fun and a good read,”’ Solomon says. ‘‘On the 
night before his football column runs, we get calls from all 
over asking for his picks. He is a gauge for people looking for 
a friendly wager. By using the word ‘mythical’ we are fulfill- 
ing our social obligation not to have half of Washington going 
broke betting on games. Anyway, Strine has my promise that 
Pll visit him in the can.” 

The Washington Star also offers an unchaste gambling col- 
umnist, Andrew Beyer, who has cultivated a nether network 
of bettors and bookies, and who writes three times a week. 
He does not so much write as soliloquize, touting what he 
calls ‘‘betting opportunities.” 

Mostly, but not exclusively, he deals with horses. He does 
not mention dollars in his column, maybe because his hyper- 
bole is stronger than money. ‘‘I’m betting a week’s pay on 
this horse,”’ he writes. ‘‘I am going to bet my lungs out 
tomorrow... .I will bet the rent.” 

Beyer, 34, has been writing his Starcolumn since 1972. For 
two years before that, he wrote a similar column for the 
Washington Daily News after working briefly at The Washing- 
ton Post. 

In 1970, Beyer wrote that a horse named Sun In Action 
running at Liberty Bell in Philadelphia was going to be “‘the 
bet of the year.’’ Those who got aboard, he added, were 
going to have a very merry Christmas. The horse paid $43.50 
on a two-dollar bet and established Beyer as both a crazy man 
and a prophet. 

‘*There’s no point to my column if I have to couch,” he 
declares. ‘‘When you’re writing about betting you have to 
stick your neck out. The reader can then decide if you’re a 
hero or a bum. I like to discuss betting opportunities that 
embody my philosophy of betting. 

“Everybody had been covering racing as if betting didn’t 
exist. They wrote up yesterday’s feature race and talked 
about Mrs. DuPont and Kelso. Nobody was writing about 
what racing is really about, which is betting. Betting is the big 
participatory sport.” 

Beyer even took a betting crack at the last Presidential race. 
Just before the second debate, when Jimmy Carter was cruis- 
ing 20 points ahead of Gerald Ford in the polls, Beyer had a 
vision. He saw a juicy bet unfolding. ‘‘I’m making the biggest 
bet of my life,’’ he wrote. On President Ford. 

Beyer defends betting journalism with the argument that 
the media has no business shaping society’s morals. 

‘‘Much of America is obsessed with pro football betting,” 
he says. *‘Is a newspaper’s role to tell them they are wrong?” 
Touts like Danny Sheridan get up to $900 a year for their 
advice and the record shows they’re no better than coin flip- 
ping. Newspaper writers like Strine are giving people a great 
bargain for 15 cents.” 

—R. P. 























Ike Gellis, Post sports editor, 
insists that, ‘‘We’re giving peo- 
ple information. Our 
| sportswriters have carte blanche 


| to mention gambling lines | 
| whenever they want to. And | 


they do. Our spreads don’t 
| affect gambling. You can’t bet 
| with us. Go tell a bookie the 
| Post likes Dallas by ten and 
| he'll tell you to bet with the 
Post. Everybody is getting 
| prissy about betting lines. 
Jimmy the Greek is cute on 
TV. He says the Cowboys will 
win easy. So if they’re favored 
by seven, you know they’re 
supposed to cover. And the 
Times is real cute. They run 
racing odds and football 
spreads and go around playing 
mightier than thou. Who they 
kidding with that dignity? Hell, 
the Times probably gets its 
spread from the Post.”’ 

Partly true. William. 
Wallace’s ‘‘Betting Choice’”’ 
column in the Times on Fridays 
is an amalgam culled from 
several secondary sources. His 
line is based on other newspa- 
per spreads and Wallace’s own 
intuition. 

Explains Wallace, who has 
been writing the column for 
ten years: ‘‘I take a look at UPI, 
the Post, and the News. Some- 
times, but not often, I call Har- 
rah’s. Then, I kind of feel out 
my own line.” 

A few years ago Wallace 
used odds from a professional 
gambler. ‘‘He called me one 
day and said the Times had a 
lousy line,’’ Wallace recalls. ‘‘I 
told him if he could do better 
he should do it. So he did. It 
was a pretty good line, and I 
used it for four or five years 
until he got weary of doing it.” 

Wallace precedes his betting 
selections with a brief analysis 
of each pro game. It gives the 
reader a good idea of Wallace’s 
hunches: ‘‘A day off for the 
Raiders? They don’t take days 
off. Betting choice: Oakland by 
_— 

‘This column is revolution- 
ary for the Times,” Wallace 
declares. *‘I don’t know, maybe 
we're getting away with 
murder. But the point spread is 
a service for readers. It tells 
them how a game relates. Any- 





way, it’s only once a week, 
thank God.” 

James Tuite, Times sports 
editor, says he’s had no pres- 
sure from management to stop 
running betting lines. The 
reason, he suggests, is that 
‘‘we’re not going overboard on 
this.” 

Says Tuite, ‘‘We are doing 
what appears to be right for us. 
The News and Postare in a cir- 
culation war. But we’re not 
charging into that war. We are 
not a gamblers’ newspaper. 
We’re a national and interna- 
tional newspaper trying to 
maintain high standards. We’re 
not after the two-dollar bettor 
under the grandstand. If you 
have one million of the right 
readers, it’s better than two 
million of the wrong ones.” 


Bettor Sports 
Coverage 


Betting has changed the psy- 
chology of game watching, 
even for two-dollar bettors like 
me. Teams formerly followed 
for purely emotional reasons 
(because of their names, their 
players, even their secret 
hopelessness) are not easily 
tolerated when they boot a bet 
for you. A friend told me he 
could have once loved sappy 
Tampa Bay. But their inepti- 
tude has cost him too much 
money. I, too, have found 
myself raging at the Saints, 
Lions, and Packers for their 
ceaseless mediocrity in not 
covering the spread. 

There is, of course, a “‘posi- 
tive’’ factor for the NFL in bet- 
ting. Fans stay with 27-3 games 
because they know the game 
may be dead but the spread is 
alive. 

The spread can, in fact, be a 
great equalizer, a giant truth. 
The Jets did score a victory 
over Pittsburgh, not by win- 
ning, but by devastating the 
spread. 

Betting has made *‘‘fans”’ of 
non-fans. A man I know who 
loathes sports ordered an 
Atlanta Falcons’ sweatshirt 
because they have financially 
blessed him so many times this 
season. 

Sports gambling is clearly 








changing sports journalism. 
More and more, the gambler is 
creeping into the story. Here’s 
Paul Zimmerman’s lead in the 
New York Post: “‘In Tap City, 
where the paupers live, they 
will reserve a special place of 
honor for the Baltimore Colts. 
There will be many bettors 
heating up beans on the radia- 
tor this week after last night’s 
17-6 Miami win.” 

And Norm Miller in the 
Daily News: *‘It was ragged, it 
was even a bit flukey, it cer- 
tainly wasn’t decisive, and it 
scared the bettors silly, but 
there’s no arguing the Giants’ 
10-0 win over the Tampa Bay 
Buccaneers... .”” 

Spread journalism is having 
other repercussions as well. As 
Marquette coach Hank Ray- 
monds said, “‘It’s very difficult 
to get kids up when they read 
in the newspapers that they 
should win by 30.” 

The whole business raises 
some furry journalistic ques- 
tions: is a newspaper’s game 
coverage suspect after it has 
told us it likes Miami big over 
Baltimore? And one need not 
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be a save-our-youth theologian 
to wonder about the impact of 
sports betting on kids. Old 
heroes are peddling betting 
dope these days. Kyle Rote, the 
former Giants star, now heads 
a marvelously comprehensive 
betting paper called 
Sportsform. And the National 
Sports Service says its betting 
advice is better because it’s 
‘‘owned and operated by ex- 
pro athletes.” 

Sadly, the stars of the new 
sports journalism are not 
aggressive young sportswriters 
but tip-sheet entrepreneurs 
named Reno Slim, Danny 
Sheridan, and Dr. Donald 
Sullivan. 

Finally, when another bet- 
ting scandal arrives (and surely 
it will) can the media dare give 
us another First Amendment 
deaf and dumb act? 

Maybe H.L. Mencken was 
right: ‘‘The taste for gambling, 
like that for sports, is a kind of 
feeble-mindedness. Whenever 
it has seized a man of visible 
talent—for example, Dos- 
toevsky—he has ended crazy.” 

So 
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REMAKING 


‘THE FRONT PAGE’ 





Can Jim Hoge’s Medicine Cure 
The Ailing ‘Chicago Daily News’? 





The afternoon newspaper may be a dying breed. 





BY MICHAEL VERMEULEN 

Marshall Field V had a problem. The kind of problem people 
in this super-millionaire’s circles would have referred to as a 
‘“‘quandary.”’ But in the blood ’n’ guts world of Chicago journal- 
ism where the 36-year-old publisher operates, his Chicago Daily 
News was—to borrow a term from its star columnist Mike 
Royko—in one ‘‘fuckin’ pickle.” 

The paper was not alone, of course. Other afternoon dailies in 
Cleveland, Washington, New York, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, and Cincinnati seemed anemic and near collapse. Despite 
an otherwise robust economic environment for American news- 
papers, the afternoon metro daily seemed headed for a grave in 
a media mausoleum near network radio and the newsreels. 

But what comfort was there in knowing others could lose 
money as well as he? Collectively, his two daily newspapers 
weren’t doing so badly. They held a circulation lead (937,000 to 
751,000 in 1976) over the rival 24-hour newsshop, the Chicago 
Tribune. But most of the credit for this belonged to the News's 
morning sister and original Field paper, the Chicago Sun-Times. 
Since 1959, when Field’s great grandfather had bought the News 
from the Knight chain, its circulation had plummeted from 
548,000 to 329,000. 


The Front Page 


Failure doesn’t fit well into the portfolio of Field Enterprises, 
a privately held corporation with over $400 million in sales from 
its World Book Encyclopedia, its five television stations, two 
newspapers, two paper companies, and the coal-mining com- 
pany, mail-order life insurance firm, and apartment complex it 
owns. Being a Marshall Field in Chicago is something like being 
a Busch in St. Louis or a Rockefeller in New York. 

And being the Chicago Daily News in American journalism is, 
well, being what The Front Page is all about. While its haughty 
competitor, the Chicago Tribune, used to call itself the ‘‘World’s 
Greatest Newspaper,” an argument can be made that the Daily 
News of the 1920s was the genuine article. It had always been a 
good paper, since Victor Lawson founded it in 1875; but under 
editor Henry Justin Smith, things really started to click. 

Smith urged his people to write about Chicago in ‘‘comedies, 
dialogues, homilies, one-act tragedies, storiellas, sepia panels, 
word-etchings, satires, tone poems, fugues, bourrees,”’ and to 
invade the ‘‘realm of literature where in a large part journalism 
dwells.” Smith hired on the likes of Ben Hecht and Carl 
Sandburg (who wrote a column of poetry and observations) to 











Michael VerMeulen is associate editor of Student Lawyer maga- 
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do it. Hecht wrote: ‘‘We were as unaware of the doings in New 
York, of its critics, columnists, and pundits, as if that city were a 
village in the Carpathians.” 

The Daily News of the 1920s created its own brand of power- 
ful, romantic coverage that fit Chicago perfectly. Ray Stannard 
Baker, humorist Finley Peter Dunne, Meyer Levin, Eugene 
Field, and Robert Hardy Andrews, who created the Jack 
Armstrong character, all worked as reporters or editors at the 
paper. In more recent years, Nicholas von Hoffman, Peter 
Lisagor, Keyes Beech, Georgie Anne Geyer, Carl Rowan, and 
Mike Royko have taken their places. They and others have 
brought the Daily News 15 Pulitzer Prizes. 

Changes in ownership, style, and purpose have taken their 
toll, however. In the 1940s and 1950s, when it belonged to the 
Knight chain, the Daily News was Chicago’s ‘‘crusading newspa- 
per.”’ After Marshall Field III bought it in 1959, his editor, Larry 
Fanning, promoted fine writing over crusading. The paper culti- 
vated a decorous, silk-stocking, North Shore readership. This 
readership was severely jolted when, in the 1960s, the Daily 
News changed character again to compete with Chicago Today, a 
breezy afternoon tabloid put out by the Tribune, which was 
designed to knock off the now-stodgy News. The News re- 
sponded with child murders, ax slayings, rape-kidnappings, and 
all manner of mayhem snatched off the wires, much of it played 
without a local angle and run for the sensational headlines. 

The Daily News won its struggle with Today; but the price, 
according to its media consultant Frank Magid, the originator of 
‘“‘happy talk’’ television news, was a “‘loss of identity’’ for the 
Field paper. 





Enter Jim Hoge 





This was Marshall Field V’s pickle in late 1976. A growing 
black middle class was turning his predominately inner-city 
tabloid Sun-Times into a weighty tome of ads, while his Daily 
News was dying on the stands. And, to make matters worse, 
News editor Daryle M. Feldmeir let Field know he wanted to 
leave for personal reasons in the wake of his wife’s death. 

Field needed to find a new man. It wasn’t News Managing 
Editor Don Gormley: he seemed to have too little support from | 
the staff. It wasn’t Emmett Dedmon, one-time editor of the 
Sun-Times and now editorial director for both Field papers: he 
was felt to favor the sensational approach, which had already 
failed. 

Maybe, Jim Hoge. 

Hoge, after all, had been a comer for years. He had arrived at 
the Sun-Times financial desk in 1958, straight out of Yale. As a 
city editor in the 1960s, he had won praise for his balanced han- 
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dling of such complex stories as Martin Luther King’s Chicago 
campaign, the riots following his assassination, and the 1968 
Democratic convention. 

“It was really something,’ recalls Herman Kogan, a former 
Sun-Times arts editor and the unofficial historian of the Field 
newspapers. ‘‘First, he became city editor, then managing edi- 
tor. Every time something happened or a change took place, Jim 
was right there.’’ He was right there, too, when Emmett Ded- 
mon left the editorship of the morning paper in 1968 to become 
editorial director of the two. At 33, Hoge stepped into his shoes. 
In the eight years since, he had built up the paper’s revenues, 
guided it to five Pulitizers, and nurtured such writing talents as 
Ron Powers, Roger Ebert, and Bob Greene. 

But Hoge already had another offer on the table from 
Richard Wald at NBC News to head up documentary produc- 
tion. Dorothy Schiff was also said to be thinking of him to save 
her ailing New York Post. 

Hoge let Field know that it would cost him more than just a 
plushier contract. He wanted to be editor-in-chief of both Field 
papers, reporting only to the publisher himself. He also wanted a 
$1 million override for the Daily News's editorial budget, to be 
spent at the new editor’s discretion. Field gave in, and, in 
November 1976, Hoge agreed to take on the News and its prob- 
lems. 

Since then, he has thrown into the fight most of the editorial 
material and design innovations familiar from the survival strug- 
gles of other sick afternoon papers—gossip columns, youth 
features, rock inserts, modular makeup, magazine feel, star 
journalism, television promotion. He is trying everything. It is 
not unreasonable to conclude that if Jim Hoge fails in Chicago, a 
city considered a great newspaper town (50 percent of circulation 
is newsstand sales), and at the News, a paper rich in tradition, 
then the other afternoon metros might as well merge with their 
morning rivals, form joint-operating agreements, or close up. 





> 





Remaking The ‘News’ 





The cheery thing to report would be that Hoge is turning it 
around, or at least that returns are mixed. But he isn’t, and they 
aren’t. While by most measures the Daily News is a better paper 
now than it was a year ago, circulation continues to fall. 

Hoge’s trip from one Field newspaper to the other was greeted 
with a certain apprehension by reporters for both. There had 
always been a rivalry between the two. Daily News staffers 
tended to be contemptuous of the Sun-Times’s clipped style; 
people on the morning paper did not care for the News's more 
reflective approach. Hoge was planting one foot in each camp, 
and neither group knew what to expect. A reputation for cold- 
ness and abruptness was reinforced only weeks before he took 
the News post when he cleaned out a lot of veteran reporters in 
the Sun-Times Washington bureau. ‘‘Deadwood,”’ says Hoge. 
‘*Attila the Hoge’’ and *‘Hoge-Butcher of the World’’ were two 
of the sobriquets that stuck. 

Even Mike Royko fretted about what life would be like under 
Hoge. ‘‘Over the years I’ve sort of resented Hoge. We come 
from different social backgrounds. But I suppose, if I’m honest, 
I’m kind of jealous of certain aspects of Hoge. He became city 
editor at 25, or some such ridiculous age. Sure, I was pissed. 

‘‘But I was on the News and Hoge was on the Sun-Times, and I 
guess I felt I was safe. Then he got the editor-in-chief job. Geez. 
You spend years listening to the Sun-Times guys tell you their 
version of horror stories about the guy and you really have to be 
apprehensive. I made the mistake of forgetting that the Sun- 
Times people are all the biggest bunch of fuckin’ crybabies in the 
business. You listen to them and it’s ‘Holy Christ! Hoge’s com- 
ing! Hoge’s coming! We're all goners!” It has not turned out that 
bad.”” 


Hoge made a good first impression on many Daily 


News staffers the day he was promoted. In a general staff 
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| , 
| meeting that one person de- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| aboveboard,’’ 


| talked about 


So much for show. Then 
| Hoge swung into action, wield- 


| ing the sharp ax he’d brought | 


|with him from the Sun- 
| Times. Almost immediately, 


| he shut down the Daily News's | 
| dilapidated foreign service. | 
to the paper’s | 
| screaming headlines. He | 

toughened up the equivocating | 
by putting | 


| Next, death 


editorial page 
| Pulitizer Prize-winning, 20- 


year veteran Lois Wille in | 


charge. He moved one of the 


| paper’s best correspondents, | 
Raymond R. Coffey, into the | 
| top slot in Washington to take | 


| the place of the late Peter 
| Lisagor. 


| resigned from the paper. 


There were nearly a dozen | 
| talent shifts in all, and some | 


| people changed jobs two and 
| three times in as many months. 


| Even Feldmeir and Gormley, | 


the two former editors who 
| Field had persuaded to stay 


on ‘‘for continuity’s sake,”’ re- | 


| signed. Gormley recalls telling 
| Hoge of his intentions. ‘‘Jim 
| didn’t bleed,”’ he says. 

On December 8, 1976, Hoge 


| released a memo to the staff in | 


| which he outlined the sort of 
| paper the Chicago Daily News 
| ought to be. Journalists are vic- 
| timized by a self-perpetuating 
| myth that young people do not 


| read and that TV viewers do | 


| not buy evening newspapers, 


| he argued. The challenge, he | 
| said, is to provide them with | 


| something worth reading. ‘“‘We 

should not be writing of the 
| problems of poverty and disad- 
| vantage as if those so afflicted 
| are the reading recipients. We 
| should address such problems 
| as they affect and concern our 
| middle-class readers—what 


scribed as ‘‘almost a press con- | 
ference,’’ Hoge fielded ques- | 
tions and described what had to | 
be done to save the afternoon | 
| paper. ‘‘He was so candid and | 
the staffer | 
| recalls. ‘‘He talked about what | 
| he felt was wrong with the | 

paper—that no one was in con- | 
| trol, that it ran a lot of junk. He | 
how circulation | 
| was down. He was a real pro.”” 


Pulitzer-winner | 
| William J. Eaton took Coffey’s | 
promotion as a slight and | 


| crumbled to 


they can do to help and how are 
their lives affected by decay at 
the bottom of the social 
order?” He also criticized the 
paper’s past sensationalism, 
and said the paper should avoid 
‘circuit overload by hyping too 
many tragedies, traumas, and 
shocks.” 

There are ‘‘three basic con- 
cepts for a newspaper,’ he 
wrote in his memo. The 
Chicago Tribune is the ‘‘all-pur- 
pose newspaper, one that 
attempts to provide all infor- 
mation for all people.’ The 
Sun-Times is the newspaper 
that ‘‘seeks a ‘popular’ place in 
the market and moves toward 
more local coverage and strong 
feature personalities.”’ The 
newspaper “‘that creates new 


products and new approaches | 


to appeal to various readership 
segments,’ this newspaper 


would someday be the Daily 
News. Translated, this meant | 
the Daily News under Hoge | 


would break trends the way the 


Daily News of the 1940s and | 
There | 
would be more lifestyle | 
features and entertainment | 
coverage, better sports and | 
| business, less emphasis on | 
breaking news, and more writ- | 


1950s broke news. 


ing of a higher quality—or at 
least more journalists with 
recognizable names. 


Sidetracks 








ate editor Lois Wille says had 
‘‘a haven for PR 
flacks—a place where they 


knew tney could peddle an | 
‘latest | 


interview with their 
celebrity,’ a place that ran what 
you'd have to call trash.”” Hoge 


brought in Gregory Favre, a | 


quiet man with a Southern 


drawl and a reputation as a | 


journalistic hell-raiser. In 1972, 
he had quit as editor of a Palm 
Beach, Florida, newspaper 
when the owner forced him to 
endorse Richard Nixon. He 
was then hired by the Harte- 
Hanks chain to put life into two 
dailies in Corpus Christi, 
Texas. A series on gays almost 
cost him his job in that conser- 
vative Texas town—and he left 











| every 


it anyway in a dispute over his 
version of Rolling Stone, a 
weekly youth insert called 
Sidetracks. 

Within a month of his 


arrival, Favre turned the Daily 


News feature pages into some- 
thing more than a way-station 
for touring starlets. He started 
a daily gossip column patterned 
after The Washington Star’s 
‘‘Ear,”’ titled ‘““Grapevine.”’ It 
lasted only three months. But it 
ran some pesky items. ‘‘Grape- 
vine’’ wondered in print 
whether Chicago’s new mayor, 
Michael A. Bilandic, a 50-year- 
old engaged bachelor living 
with his mother, would be 
‘‘married in white.”’ Then it 
revealed that the chic, private 
Casino Club would not open its 
doors to Bilandic and his 
socialite bride for a wedding 
reception, forcing the mayor to 
trundle such guests as Repub- 
lican millionaire W. Clement 
Stone and machine hack Vito 
Marzullo from a downtown 
cathedral to a suburban coun- 
try club. The column also twit- 
ted Sun-Times ‘‘youth’’ colum- 
nist Bob Greene; and 
accurately predicted a record- 
breaking deficit for Chicago’s 
public television station, 
WTTW. That item provoked a 
vituperative reply from the 
Sun-Times’s Irv Kupcinet, 


| whose nationally syndicated 


talk show is produced at the 


| station. 

Hoge attacked the feature | 
department first, which associ- | 
| accuracy and tone, but others 


Hoge says he killed the col- 
umn because of problems in 


who worked on it claim it was 


| the media gossip that riled him. 


The Hoge-Favre team also 


brought Sidetracks to the Daily 
News and hired Abe Peck to | 
edit it. Peck, the former editor | 
of the underground Chicago | 
Seed and a contributing editor | 
to Rolling Stone, believes that | 


Sidetracks ‘‘is a great idea that 
major 


sooner or later.’ The section is 


| a pastiche of features on punk 


rock and Woody Allen and 


| whatever band happens to be 
in Chicago, along with Q&A 
| fice, flipping through each sec- 


columns for teens, with 
‘“‘advice’’ supplied by students 


froma local school. Royko calls | 





newspaper in | 
| America will have to pick up on 


it all ‘‘really amateurish stuff.” 

‘It’s the kind of crap we saw 
all the time in the 1960s,”’ he 
says, ‘“‘the worst example of 
self-indulgent journalism. It’s 
just bullshit.” 

Hoge, however, says bluntly 
that, “‘It’s a permanent part of 
the paper.” 

In addition to Peck and 
Favre, Hoge has brought in a 
handful of specialists from the 
outside whose arrival has been 
trumpeted on billboards, panel 
trucks, and on the pages of the 
Daily News itself. Chief among 
them are sportswriter John 
Schulian, who came from The 
Washington Post; former TV 
Guide columnist Frank 
Swertlow, who was charged 
with the unenviable task of 
doing battle with the Tribune’ 
tart Gary Deeb; Gil Thelen, a 
former reporter for Consumer 
Reports, who is now in the 
paper’s Washington bureau; 
and Kathleen Begley, brought 
in from The Philadelphia 
Inquirer as a national corres- 
pondent. 

Except for Schulian, who is 
praised as one of the best 
young sportswriters in the 
country, these stars are not 
lighting up Chicago. Swertlow’s 
turgid prose is no match for 
Deeb’s venom, and he has 
failed to deliver enough scoops 
from his New York network 
contacts to overcome Deeb’s 
lead. Thelen has only con- | 
tributed some uninspired re- | 
ports on federal agencies, while 
Begley’s contributions to the 
‘Insight’? news feature are 
rarely better than those written | 
by her predecessors, particu- 
larly M.W. Newman and Don 
Zochert. 

The handsome Hoge is | 
actually much more of a star | 
than any of his reporters, save 
Royko. Hoge is the central 
figure in the paper’s ad cam- 
paign on radio and television, 
much the way Frank Borman 
appears for Eastern Airlines or | 
Colonel Sanders for Kentucky | 
Fried Chicken. | 

In one commercial, Hoge is | 
shown standing in his plain of- 


tion of the Daily News, and talk- 
ing to the viewer. The pages fly 











by too quickly to be seen. Only 
Hoge, with his striking blond 
hair and blue eyes, provides a 
focal point on the screen. ‘“‘The 
ad company thought it was 
something I could do well,’ he 
says modestly. ‘‘We wanted the 
money to go as far as possible, 
and I come cheap.” 


The New 
‘Daily News’ 


On September 12, 1977, 
Hoge played his most dramatic 
card, unveiling a Daily News 
completely redesigned from 
front to back. It marked nearly 
a year of his leadership. An 
overleaf covered most of that 
day’s front page. Readers 
found a photograph of the 
smiling editor in shirt-sleeves 
and a message from him 
explaining why ‘‘we feel the 
time is right for a new look.” 
Inside the overleaf, 21 wallet- 
size pictures of various writers 
and editors, the paper’s top 
talent, appeared—more grist 
for the star-system mill. Most 
telling of all was the front-page 
coupon offering discount 
subscriptions to new Daily 
News readers. 

The new design (‘You've 
Never Seen Anything Like It 
Before,”’ read the ads) is con- 
troversial, as Hoge certainly 
intended. Created by Peter 
Palazzo of Palazzo & Associ- 
ates, a Manhattan design 
house specializing in mass- 
market publications, the 
‘*new’’ Daily News makes 
heavy use of modular news 
pockets. Each page is broken 
into thirds by heavy, black, 
vertical rules. Originally, these 
rules ran right through the 
middle of stories, but recently 
they have been reduced in 
thickness and broken when 
needed. Much of the design’s 
original black reverse-out type 
has also been eliminated. What 
is left is a good layout that 
capitalizes on some of the 
brightest trends in the field, 
and especially on a multiplicity 
of rules. It has a cosmopolitan 
feel to it and a nicely crowded 
look. Hoge calls it ‘‘elegant yet 
newsy.”” 

But even with the improve- 











ments since its unveiling, it is a 
largely black design which 
some think will bomb with the 
paper’s heavy commuter 
readership. ‘‘Hell,’’ says one 
journalist, ‘‘you put the other 
three sections down in your lap 
while you read sports and, if 
you're wearing blue-and-white 
seersuckers, you have to throw 
them in the wash as soon as 
you get home.” 

Palazzo says Hoge got in 
touch with him in January 
1977, only two months after 
assuming control. ‘‘Hoge 
already had in mind, I think, a 
complete overhaul of the 





The New York Times and the 
Chicago Tribune, among other 
papers. 

Critics of the innovation, like 
former Managing Editor Don 
Gormley, think its special sec- 
tions simply mask the paper’s 
decreased emphasis on news. 
‘Special sections don’t solve the 
problem of a newspaper without 
news,’ he says. But, Hoge 
counters archly, ‘People who 
say that aren’t reading the paper 
very carefully. It’s got more 
news now than ever before.” 

That’s right, but just barely. 
The new design originally 
allowed for more copy space, 




















Jim Hoge: Death to the Daily News's screaming headlines. 





paper. He felt the Daily News 
should serve a better-educated, 
younger market. And he felt 
that the paper had to be a lively 
visual experience, as well as 
lively reading, in order to 
appeal to those kinds of peo- 
ple.” 

Also central in the new Daily 
News look is increased section- 
ing. The News is no longer a 
front-and-back, two-part paper 
with news and editorials first, 
followed by features, sports, 
and business. It has borrowed 
the concept of special-interest 
sections printed on different 
days of the week from 





but recent modifications, such 
as increasing the size of body 
type, have reduced that incre- 
ment to just three precent. 

For years, Chicagoans looked 
at the Daily News, muttered 
“tsk, tsk,’> and wondered 
when it would finally die. 
Because of Hoge’s improve- 
ments, Chicagoans still look at 
it and wonder when it will die, 
but they no longer mutter “‘tsk, 
tsk." The paper is breaking 
important local stories, such as 
ex-Nazis living covertly in the 
U.S., a scam in airport conces- 
sions starring some friends of 
the late Mayor Daley, and a 
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! 
tale of a downstate sheriff who 
was the law in one county. | 
Hoge has killed much of the 
sleazy sensationalism. The 
Daily News is now often a dig- 
nified, sophisticated paper. 
What it is not, however, is a 
paper that sells. 





Grim Prospects 





According to ABC figures 
for the 12 months ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1977, Daily News 
circulation was at its lowest 
ever—329,078. This is down 
29,472 on an average daily 
basis from its weekday circula- 
tion of a year before. Despite 
some apparently misleading 
statements from Hoge, the rate 
of decline has not slowed, but 
increased. 

If Hoge fails to pull the pa- 
per out of its spin, merger with 
the morning Sun-Times is a 
possibility. ‘‘It’s feasible,”’ says 
Hoge, ‘‘although it’s not being 
explored. Would it have made 
sense to invest the money and 
talent that we have this year if 
the ultimate goal was just to 
run the two papers together? 
That’s not to say it will never 
happen. But there are no plans 
for it now.” 

A merger, or outright execu- 
tion, could be forced, however, 
because of a recent develop- 
ment at the top of Field 
Enterprises. Until this genera- 
tion, the Field family has had 
only one principal male heir. 
There are now two: 36-year-old 
Marshall Field V, who has con- 
trolled the estate since his 
father’s death in 1965; and 
Frederick ‘‘Teddy’’ Field, a 
half-brother by his father’s sec- 
ond marriage, whose 25th 
birthday in June 1977 occa- 
sioned a full-scale corporate 
reorganization. Teddy and 
Marshall each control 40 per- 
cent, or about $125 million- 
worth, of the estate. 

Only Teddy knows what he 
plans to do with his newly 
acquired money and power. He 
is currently completing a 
degree in political science and 
journalism at Pomona College 
in California. He has shown an 
interest in movies, car racing, 
and real estate. Teddy’s per- 
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MIKE ROYKO: STRONG MEDICINE 





In any city, on any news- 
paper, Mike Royko would 
be a star. On the Chicago 
Daily News, he has been the 
single most important force 
keeping the paper alive over 
the past few years. Circula- 
tion falls noticeably when 
Royko is ill or on vacation 
and his column does not 
appear. His return is a cause 
for such relief that a banner 
usually runs above the 
headline on the front page, 
announcing that ‘‘Mike’s 
Back.”’ 

Royko recently became 
an associate editor of the 
News. “‘I go to an occasional 
meeting when I have the 











time,’’ he says. But 
the title also formalizes an active, often adversary relation- 
ship between Royko and his paper. A year ago, for example, 
he was asked to write a memo about ways to improve the 
faltering afternoon paper. He refused. ‘‘I’ll be fucked if I was 
going to sit down and rehash everything I’ve been telling 
them and they’ve been ignoring for years. If they had taken 
some of the things I had suggested in the first place, they 
wouldn’t be in the fuckin’ pickle they are today.” 

Today, the Daily News management is doing what Chicago 
politicians have been doing ever since his daily column began 
appearing—they are listening to Mike Royko. 

Royko on Jim Hoge: ‘‘Hoge and I have never been friends, 
let’s say. Part of this, I think, is because we come from 
different social backgrounds. Hoge’s had all the breaks. Good 
looks, rich parents; he came to the Sun-Times right out of 
Yale. Me, I put in time at the City News Bureau first, and 
then had to bust my ass to get my job. But I’m very 
impressed with Hoge. I’m impressed with his ability to grasp 
a concept and turn it into an understandable, workable tool. 
We'll be sitting in these meetings and I'll come mumbling 
out with some idea and nobody quite understands what I’m 
talking about; but Hoge will reshape it and rephrase it into 
what I would have liked to have said, and everybody will be 


able to go with it. No, I don’t think I could picture myself 
going on a canoe trip with the guy or anything, but that’s 
irrelevant.” 

Royko on the new Daily News: “‘I agree, generally, with the 
direction that the paper is trying to go in. In fact, I think the 
paper is as good or better now than at any point since I’ve 
been around.”’ 

Royko on newspaper stars : ‘‘We’ve always had potential 
stars on this paper. But you can’t create a star by putting his 
name on the side of a newspaper truck; that’s a bunch of 
bullshit. In some cases, Hoge’s hirings have worked out, and 
in others, they haven’t.”’ 

Royko on the new design: “‘I think we got off to a very bad 
start with the format of the front page. We used to run this 
big box across the top of the page during our first month with 
the design. And we plugged Charlie’s Angels and all sorts of 
other crapola. We were using bad pictures just because we 
could run them in color. It just didn’t make any sense. The 
day we came out with a color picture of the Pope, it was the 
first day of Yom Kippur, for Christ’s sake. But other than 
that, I think we’ve got a very neat-looking paper. I’m not as 
alarmed with the black lines as some people. I think they give 
it a classy look. But then I hate make-up. I hate design. I think 
in all of journalism there is an overemphasis on graphics.” 

Royko on his importance to the paper: “‘I get job offers 
periodically. I just turned one down at The Miami Herald, 
pretty much for the same reasons I didn’t take the one from 
The Washington Post two years ago, and The Washington Star 
and NBC before that. My column is needed here. If I left the 
Daily News—if what they tell me is trtue—maybe it wouldn’t 
sink the ship, but it sure as hell would be listing pretty badly. 
Hell, yes, that enters into my considerations. Do I want that 
on my conscience the rest of my life—that I was the last nail 
in the coffin? Who the fuck wants that? ‘Yeah, he was a 
really great mewspaperman; he really helped put a paper 
under.” ”’ 

‘‘Besides, what am I going to get? I can’t get a whole lot 
more money. I’m treated around here with great respect. 
The publisher occasionally takes me fishing. The editors are 
all nice. The copyboys make jokes. I run the softball team. 
Hey, I applied to the Tribune, the Sun-Times, the old Ameri- 
can, and the Daily News back when I was at City News. And 
the only paper that hired me was the Daily News. I'm not 
going to forget that.” —M.V.M. 














sonal financial advisor and 
spokesman, David Stein, con- 
cedes that semeday the young 
heir may wish to return to 
Chicago and play an active role; 
the corporation board recently 
underwent a restructuring to 
balance Marshall’s men with 
Teddy’s. 

Marshall himself may be 
growing tired of his job as 
publisher. ‘‘It’s different when 
you inherit a company, rather 





than build it,’ he says. ‘‘I con- | 
sider myself a caretaker... | 
I'll get tired of this job, and if | 


that happens, I'll leave.”’ No 
one knows if Teddy thinks the 
Daily News is a noble enough 
project to deserve continued 
support. 

In the last analysis, Marshall 
Field V’s complaint that the 
Daily News ‘‘hasn’t found its 
niche,”’ Frank Magid’s talk of a 
‘‘loss of identity,’ and Hoge’s 
determination to ‘‘create new 


products and new approaches,” | 


all mean the same thing. The 
problems of the Daily News are 
the problems of all metro after- 
noon papers. They cannot be 








the final source of news; TV | 
has them beat. They cannot | 


wax eloquent as interpretive 
daily magazines; there are real 
magazines with better writers 
and less stringent deadlines. 
They cannot even hold up a 
clear mirror to their com- 
munities, because their com- 
munities have become so 
diffuse. 

If Hoge finally fails in 
Chicago, it will probably not be 
because of anything he does or 
does not do. It will be because 
the modern-day newspaper, 





like the sun, cannot stay up in 
the evening. 

If, on the other hand, Hoge 
can overcome a decade of lazy 
editorial direction, a market 
that doesn’t seem to want his 
product, and consistent circula- 
tion losses over a 20-year 
period, to make this 103-year- 
old newspaper a success once 
again—well, then maybe Jim 
Hoge shouldn’t be in journal- 
ism after all. Maybe he should 
try his hand at revitalizing 
chastity, the American family, 
or organized religion. x 
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Do you feel passionately enough about 
the issues of the day to get involved? 

You may be a Democrat or Republican, 
Socialist or Independent, but if you care 
enough about public affairs to partici- 
pate, lend your voice, write letters, take 
action, or possibly give money to bring 
about change — then POLITICKS & 
Other Human Interests is for you 

POLITICKS is the irreverent, new, 
tabloid-size biweekly magazine reporting 
and analyzing our political culture, tak- 
ing a fresh look at the people, issues and 
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MURRAY KEMPTON: 
BASEBALL, BALZAC 
AND BLACK PANTHERS 





‘New York Post’ Columnist Chronicles 
Dramas And Farces Of City Life 





Sees more to praise in graceful defeats than in stunning triumphs. 





BY LEWIS COLE 
During the last 30 years, Murray Kempton has worked as a 
| newspaper-columnist, chronicling the major and minor dramas 
| and farces of our national life. He has detailed the rise and fall of 
the labor movement, numerous sports events—particularly 
| Giants baseball games—jazz performances, nominating conven- 
| tions, press conferences, Khrushchev’s tour of America, the 


| Freedom Riders’ first journey into the South, and countless | 


| committee hearings and trials, from Bobby Kennedy’s attacks 
; on Dave Beck and the Teamsters in the ’S0s to Frank Hogan’s 
assault, 15 years later, on the New York City chapter of the 
Black Panther Party. 

During this time, Kempton never scored a scoop, had his 
name in headlines, wrote a bestseller, led a crusade, or even rose 
in the newspaper ranks to editor of the editorial page. Instead, 
because of his character and partly by chance, his commitment 
has remained single: to record with precision and felicity his 
impressions and understandings of events. Almost alone among 
well-known journalists, Kempton’s claim to public recognition 
comes from but one strong source: the craft by which, as he 
would say, he has worked his trade. 

Most of Kempton’s work consists of articles of 800-1200 
words, miniatures written within hours of the events they de- 
scribe. In the aggregate, they present a remarkable portrait of 
post-war America. Their voice is always removed, ironic. Their 
judgments are spare, their references occasionally arcane. They 
eschew the obvious, reporting on their subjects by attending to 


the small gestures and incidents that reveal character and mean- | 


ing. 


| 





In 1958, he described Vice President Nixon visiting the New | 


York World Trade Fair. ‘‘He ended his journey inspecting a 


detailed relief map of New York and environs provided by the |! 


New York Port Authority, with light-ups of its installations and a 
battery of telephones which the intellectually curious might pick 
up to hear a recorded description of the tentacles of that octopus. 
The Vice President of the United States picked up the phone and 
nodded his head and heard the description all the way through. 
When it was finished he hung up. Thank heaven, there is one 
limitation to Richard Nixon’s manners: he does not say ‘Thank 
you’ to a recorded announcement.” 





Lewis Cole is a freelance writer living in New York. His book about | 


basketball will be published by Bobbs-Merrill next fall. 


In Mississippi, he attended the trial of two white men accused 
of murdering a young black named Emmett Till. Mose Wright, 
the victim’s uncle, was the chief witness for the prosecution and 
Kempton noted the old man’s moment of resistance when the 
defense lawyer tried to make him recant his testimony, treating 
him in the manner “‘of an overseer with a field hand.... And 
then Mose Wright did the bravest thing a Delta Negro can do; 
he stopped saying ‘sir.’ He pushed himself back against his chair 
and said ‘That’s right,’ and the absence of the ‘sir’ was almost 
like a spit in the eye.” 

And these are Kempton’s observations about a Chrysler as- 
sembly line he toured in the late ’50s. ‘‘The line turned out to be 
a kind of treadmill set in the floor; its rhythms and the rhythms 
of its human machines almost dreamlike, the pace of the work 
not frantic, not passionate, but a kind of quiet, continuous flow 
like a dirty, half-stagnant river.” 

Sometimes, Kempton’s search for the otherwise unobserved 
is self-conscious. He strays onto circuitous routes, his references 
become obscure, the journey’s end lost to view. Within 500 
words of an article on former Teamsters Union president Dave 
Beck, he refers to Marcel Proust, Balzac, the Baron de Charlus, 
Tristan and Isolde, Hart Crane, Paul Gauguin, and Samuel 
Gompers. But when Kempton knows his destination, the trip is 
unique—his eye acute, knowledge comprehensive, voice 
tirelessly witty. 





Madmen And 
Millionaires 

Fifty-nine-years old, Kempton is white-haired (still tinged 
with red behind the ears); his eyelids are dew-lapped. He is mar- 
ried, a father and grandfather, smokes a pipe, and omnivorously 
reads histories and fiction. 

When he walks through Criminal Court, a large binder 
notebook propped on his arm, he looks like a student fulfilling a 
homework assignment in a museum; when he wearily rests his 
chin on his palm while listening to a hearing, he seems like a 
judge. He talks with equal assurance about baseball and Balzac, 
acts courteously to all, madman and millionaire alike, ends 
telephone calls by saying, ‘‘God bless you and thank you,” 
admits mistaken judgments, remains loyal to those he admires, 





| and is probably the only journalist who has commanded the 


friendly approval of both Roy Cohn and Elizabeth Gurley Flynn. 
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Kempton now works at the 
New York Post, a publication 
which has been his profes- 
sional residence, on and off, 
since the start of his career. He 
writes only on New York mat- 
| ters, appearing in the paper 
| three times a week. His office 
|is a cubicle overlooking the 
East River with just enough 
space for two desks, one 
typewriter, a plant, some 
| snapshots, and numerous offi- 
cial documents and reports 
which he carefully reads, a 
practice he credits to the exam- 
ple of I.F. Stone. His dress is 
perfunctory—three suits get 
him through the week. He 
doesn’t use a tape recorder, 
just the binder notebook, and 
he works alone, selecting the 
events he will cover off the AP 
wire and sometimes spending 
eight hours on his feet going 
from one story to the next. 


Life At The ‘Post’ 


His position at the Post 
renews an old association. He 
served his apprenticeship there 
during and after World War II, 
working under Victor Riesel, a 
conservative labor reporter. In 
1947, Riesel left the Post for 
the Daily Mirror, another New 
York tabloid, and Kempton 
followed his boss. Several 
months later, the Post offered 
Kempton Riesel’s old position. 
Kempton became one of the 
paper’s columnists, filing daily 
articles on the labor move- 
ment. 

In the SOs, he became a 
national correspondent for the 
Post. In 1962, a three-month 
newspaper strike put him out 
of work and he joined the 
editorial staff of The New Re- 
public. He was unhappy at the 
magazine. ‘‘I never knew what 
the hell I was supposed to do 
there.’ After two years, he 
returned to New York, this 
time to the New York World- 
Telegram. In 1966, the paper 
folded and, after flirting with a 
job at the Herald Tribune, he 
ended up at the Post. 

He quit the paper again in 

















1969. ‘‘I had become very tired | 
and my writing had gotten | 
abstract.”” He wrote articles— | 


essay-length reviews and jour- 
nalistic pieces—for The New 
York Review of Books and 
signed a $25,000 book contract 
that he fulfilled four years later 
with The Briar Patch, a narra- 
tive of the trial of the New 
York Panther 21, a group of 
young black men and women 
accused of conspiring to blow 
up department stores and 
police stations throughout the 
city. 

But, by 1976, he was in debt. 
He had received an even more 
generous advance for a book 
on the °50s, but he owed the 
government back taxes. 
Kempton writes slowly—‘“‘I’m 
stuck at Panmunjcm,”’ he told 
a friend two years ago about 
the still-unfinished volume— 
and though the Panther book 
had won a National Book Award 
for 1973, it had not sold well. 
Kempton didn’t expect to be 
lucky again and sign another 
large contract. ‘‘It’s not the life 
of a writer to keep doubling 
your advances while your sales 
are reduced by half.” 

“TI asked the Daily News to 
give me a column,” he says. 
‘‘They told me they wanted to 
give some youngsters a chance 
and hired [Jimmy] Breslin and 
[Pete] Hamill.”’ A few months 
later, Rupert Murdoch bought 
the Post. Murdoch reportedly 
wanted a proven columnist 
who would develop new sto- 
ries, not comment on old ones, 
and people kept mentioning 
Kempton’s name to him. In 
January 1977, Kempton found 
himself back in his old home 
on a renewable 30-day con- 
tract. “‘There’s a certain lux- 
ury,”’ he remarks half-jokingly, 
‘in 30 days.’ (Recently, he 
signed a new contract for a 
year.) 

A prodigal son, Kempton 
was treated royally at first, his 
column appearing in the front 
of the paper. By March, he was 
relegated to his old nest 
opposite the Posts editorial 
page, where his musings bal- 
ance the sermons of James 
Wechsler and Max Lerner. 

Kempton doesn’t mourn the 
Post's passage from the liberal 
hands of Dorothy Schiff into 
the more conservative ones of 


| Murdoch. He is cynical about 
all businessmen, and the only 
newspaper that escapes his cen- 
sure is the old World-Telegram. 
This attitude informs his view 
of Murdoch and the Post. He 
sidesteps any criticism of his 
publisher. ‘‘Murdoch has 
already done his worst—he’s 
made newspapers a subject for 
gossip.” 

Still, only six months after 
Murdoch hired him, Kempton 
quit the Post—this time for a 
day—annoyed at the paper’s 
coverage of the New York 
Democratic mayoral primary. 

With his usual misgivings, 
Kempton had supported Mario 
Cuomo against Ed Koch. His 
endorsement paid off an old 
debt. Koch had begun his polit- 
ical career as an organizer of a 
reform Demociatic group 
which, in 1961, opposed Car- 
mine DeSapio, the old Tam- 
many Hall boss. Kempton liked 
DeSapio, and disliked the 
snobbish attitude displayed by 
the reformers toward the old 
Italians who swore by him. 
DeSapio lost the election. 
‘« his visitor left [DeSapio] 
and walked into the streets,” 
Kempton wrote the following 
day, ‘‘and noticed that there 
were no slums any more, and 
no landlords, and the Age of 
Pericles had begun because we 
were rid of Carmine DeSapio. 
One had to walk carefully to 
avoid being stabbed by the 
lilies bursting in the pave- 
ments. ! wish the reformers 
luck—with less Christian 
charity than Carmine DeSapio 
does. I will be a long time 
forgiving them this one.”’ Six- 
teen years later, with New 
York wasted, he still didn’t. 

The Post endorsed Koch. 
Kempton considered the 
difference of opinion legitimate 
if regrettable; but he believed 
the paper’s other columnists— 
Robert Lipsyte and James 
Wechsler—attacked Cuomo 
unfairly, and he accused the 
Post of highlighting their arti- 
cles. “I’ve always had great 
respect for the Puerto Rican 
people for drinking their beer 
on the street in paper bags. 
That’s the way it should be.”” If 





the Post was going to favor 








Koch in its news coverage, in 
other words, it should have 
practiced its sin discreetly. 

Kempton didn’t express his 
discontent until after Cuomo 
lost the primary. Exhausted by 
the election, weary of Ed 
Koch’s continual success, 
angry at the Post's role in shap- 
ing the city’s dismal future, 
Kempton wrote a letter of 
resignation that thanked the 
editors, said he was tired, and 
announced he didn’t think 
he’d be writing for them any- 
more. He wrote a final column 
suggesting Cuomo’s stand 
against racism had influenced 
the Italian kids who had 
worked for him and that Koch 
wouldn’t provide this sort of 
inspiration. But his heart 
wasn’t in the piece. “‘I felt like 
Swann in Remembrance of 
Things Past—putting all this 
emotional energy into a 
woman who wasn’t my style in 
the first place.”” Then he got 
drunk. 

His revolt died quickly. The 
Post’s editors didn’t run the 
column, claiming the piece was 
incomprehensible, and refused 
to accept the letter of resigna- 
tion. Kempton didn’t challenge 
either of the two decisions. 
‘*You can always argue my col- 
umns are incomprehensible,” 
he says. “‘I was thankful they 
killed the piece.’’ And he 
wasn’t ready to war with Mur- 
doch. ‘‘I always treat my 
employers as though I’m a 
coward. It’s one of the ways to 
keep your distance. Toadying is 
the only kind of class con- 
sciousness Americans have 
produced.” 

He returned to his beat, 
covering trials and hearings 
that escape public notice, writ- 
ing biographies of otherwise 
anonymous people, occa- 
sionally, exhaustedly, bemoan- 
ing the city’s fate. 





Rags To Rags 





Kempton is a New Yorker by 
choice, not birth. He grew up in 
Baltimore, in the house of his 
mother’s family. His father 
died of influenza when Kemp- 
ton was an infant. ‘“‘The males 
went from rags to rags in one 
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generation. My father’s sisters 
married well and I had no con- 
tact with them. I must have felt 
like an orphan.’’ His mother’s 
family, was an offshoot of the 
Randolphs, one of Virginia’s 
historic clans. ‘‘They were 
shabby genteel, defeated Con- 
federates. They lived in a 
Virginia enclave, and I remem- 
ber meeting hundreds of drea- 
ry little girls with names like 
Jacqueline Marshall. But I’ve 
come to take the old Con- 
federacy very seriously. I’ve 
come to have their values, 
dammit.” 

In 1936, Kempton joined the 
National Maritime Union, 
worked for six months as a 
sailor, and participated in a sea- 
men’s strike. Shortly after, he 
became a member of the Com- 
munist Party—‘“‘It was a form 
of social climbing’’—and when 
he enrolled at Johns Hopkins 
University he joined the Young 
Communist League. ‘I guess 
basically I was looking for a 
home,”’ he says. “‘I read Lenin 
like a Jesus freak might read 
the Bible.” 

Kempton left the League 
when European left intellec- 
tuals began to voice their dis- 
enchantment with the Soviet 
Union. ‘‘My friends were leav- 
ing, too. There were two kinds 
of commies at Johns 
Hopkins—hereditary members 
of the Party, who were all pre- 
med, and genuine intellectuals, 
who majored in things like 
physics. Some of them were 
hereditary communists, too. In 
the spring of °38, the Partisan 
Review published Andre 
Gide’s account of travelling 
through the Soviet Union and 
everyone I respected, all the 
genuine intellectuals, started to 
leave. Besides, there was 
always the feeling that if you 
were a commie there’d be trou- 
ble somewhere along the line.” 

He joined Norman 
Thomas’s Socialist Party. ‘“‘I 
liked the Socialists better, 
though they were always argu- 
ing, a sickness that never 
afflicted the Communists.”’ 
After graduating, he got a job 
as a social worker and joined 
the America First Committee. 
The battle of Britain, then in 





progress, moved him, but “‘it 
has always amazed me how lit- 
tle exterior events had to do 
with my politics.” In a short 
time, however, he quit, dis- 
mayed at the number of fascist 
sympathizers in the organiza- 
tion. ‘‘My politics never could 
have been serious because I 
always seemed to get out.” 
He tried working as an 
organizer for the International 
Ladies Garment Worker’s 
Union in Peekskill, New York. 
‘*T was a Charlie Chaplin sort of 
organizer. Peekskill is probably 
still unorganized.’’ He left 
Peekskill and did press rela- 
tions work for the American 
Labor Party. In 1942, he joined 
Victor Riesel at the Post. 
Several months later, he was 
inducted into the Army. He 
served as a radio operator in 
the Pacific and saw little com- 
bat. He speaks of his war years 
almost unequivocally, a rarity 
for him. ‘‘It was a very 
exhilarating experience. There 
was something wonderfully 
fun about it, and you devel- 
oped tremendous respect for 
the Japanese. They were such 
great soldiers. It was a life in 
which it was just not necessary 
to apologize, and when I came 
back I thought myself God’s 
own great soldier—not really, 





but I always thought of myself 
as a soldier.”” 

After the war, he worked on 
the Wilmington (North 
Carolina) Morning Star—‘‘a 
dreary little paper’ —and soon 
rejoined Riesel at the Post. “‘I 
never wrote except on orders, 
and I always wanted to work on 
a paper. I thought I would be 
taken seriously. I was always 
oriented towards social suc- 
cess.” 

Kempton supported the CIO 
in his column. ‘‘At the time, I 
genuinely, or, I don’t know, 
perhaps conveniently, believed 
America had solved all its 
problems.” The CIO agreed, 
and spent those post-war years 
chasing communists out of its 
unions. Kempton’s articles 
championed the witch-hunt 
and sometimes they exhibited 
the cruel smugness of a true 
believer. But it was always 
the labor movement that 
claimed his allegiance, not 
the ideology of anti-commu- 
nism. When the CIO fin- 
ished with the communists, 
Kempton stopped writing 
about them; when communists 
again became the subject of his 
columns, in 1953, Kempton 
presented tham as victims, not 
villains. 

In the interim, he had begun 
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to doubt his faith in America’s 
future. In 1949, he had written 
that, ‘‘It is the memory of past 
injustice ... [that] is the root 
strength of the unions... and 
one of the basic resources of 
the Communists.’ But during 
the Korean War, the govern- 
ment had issued a series of 
anti-labor decrees and, by 
1953, he judged the entire 
period ‘‘an era when privilege 
runs wild.” 

In the same year, he favored 
clemency for the Rosenbergs. 
Other columnists and Post 
editorials also protested the 
imminent execution, but 
Kempton’s reasons differed 
from theirs. ‘‘What is at 
stake,’’ Max Lerner wrote, “‘is 
the image that world opinion 
will have of us. Let us not 
needlessly spoil that image.” 
Kempton’s plea was less prag- 
matic and couched in irony. 
‘‘This is an abuse of my func- 
tion,”’ he wrote, ‘‘and I do not 
see how it can do any good, but 
I would like to say a word in 
favor of commuting Julius and 
Ethel Rosenberg’s death sen- 
tence to life imprisonment.” 
He believed the Rosenbergs 
were guilty and unrepentant, 
and he approved the death 
penalty in some instances. But, 
he continued, ‘‘Justice’s mis- 





The Briar Patch: Kempton’s study of the Panther 21 trial won a National Book Award in 1973. 
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sion is to correct, not 

avenge ... .This is not my pro- 
| vince because I have very few 

claims to being a serious fellow. 

There are a lot of other things I 
| would have liked to have writ- 
| ten; believe me, I would have 
| written them and gone home if 

I could get rid of the uneasy 
| sense that it is somehow wrong 
| to do to the Rosenbergs the 
| thing they might well have 
| done unto us. Can’t someone 
| besides the commies write the 
| President?”’ 


Sympathy With 
Society’s Victims 


He was soon to begin work 
| on his first book, Part of Our 
| Time (1955). It is a confused 
| study of Communist Party 
| members and radicals in the 
| thirties. It often judges people 
| and movements through the 
| testimony of those who 
| betrayed them, offers inept 
| historical judgments, and 
| paints unattractive portraits of 
| leaders the reader would expect 
Kempton to consider heroes. 
Twelve years later, when the 
book was reissued, Kempton 
wrote that ‘“‘the mixed impulse 
of gratitude and apology with 
which [the author] sees [the 
book] issue forth again is 
defined in what Melbourne 
said about Macaulay, which 
was that he wished he were as 
sure of anything as that young 
man was of everything.” 

‘‘Writing that book,” Kemp- 
ton says, “I came out feeling 
that I wasn’t an anti-com- 
munist anymore. I mean, being 
| an anti-communist is pretty 
| silly. You can be an anti-fascist, 
| but that’s because fascism is a 

repulsive philosophy.” 

| It was 1954. Although the 
Senate had censured McCar- 
thy, the Senator’s influence 
persisted. Kempton called 
attention to the unjust persecu- 
tion of individual com- 
munists—he was particularly 
moved by the hounding of 
Robert Thompson, a World 
War II vet who lost his dis- 
ability pension after being con- 
victed under the Smith Act. 
‘*He really got me; he was such 
| a hero.’ Besides, there were 
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professional reasons for 
Kempton’s continuing interest 
in the sufferings of Party mem- 
bers. ‘‘I always had a leg up on 
other columnists. If you 
needed copy, you could always 
write about the communists, 
which they never would.” 

He is still annoyed that his 
change of heart didn’t make 
him suspect in the eyes of the 
law. “I don’t know why I’ve 
never crossed the shadow line. 
Once, Harvey Matusow [a 
government informer] decided 
to tell how he’d been lying 
about the commies for the 
government. He wrote a book 
and no one would touch it. I 
gave the manuscript to 
Wechsler, but he didn’t want it 
and finally it was published by a 
communist press. The FBI 
called me and asked me in. All 
they wanted to know about was 
Wechsler. Wechsler! I kept say- 
ing: ‘What about me? What 
about me?’ ” 

Kempton’s articles from 
those years—collected in 
America Comes of Middle Age 
and published in 1963—dem- 
onstrate why the FBI was unin- 
terested. Kempton is not a man 
to join movements. His only 
ideology is sympathy with 
society’s victims—indeed, he 
even repents some of his harsh 
words for Jimmy Hoffa. He 
inevitably finds more to praise 
in a graceful defeat than a stun- 
ning triumph. The day after 
Don Larsen pitched an historic 
perfect game in the 1956 World 
Series, Kempton honored Sal 
Maglie, Larsen’s opponent on 
the mound. The book’s final 
pieces include portraits of Adlai 
Stevenson, John Lewis, 
DeSapio, Westbrook Pegler, 
and Willie Mays—all heroes in 
graceful defeat. 

The Briar Patch (1973), 
Kempton’s most recent book, 
is his favorite. He wanted to 
write a study of criminal justice 
and selected the trial of the 
New York Panther 21. The 
case was extraordinary in every 
respect — preposterous charges, 
often theatrical defendants, 
high bails, dull-witted prosecu- 
tors, a biased and inept judge. 
In Kempton’s view, the defen- 





tion of America’s young, black 
community, alternately foolish | 
and heroic; and he championed | 
them without prettying their 
natures. He saw their prosecu- 
tion as an instance of social 
injustice, and he didn’t cele- 
brate the fact that after a seven- 
month trial it took the jury but 
two hours to acquit the defen- 
dants on all counts. ‘‘The 
institutions,’ he writes, ‘‘that 
had kept [the defendants] in 
prison more than two years had 
watched [them] acquitted in 
two hours and could, without 
reflection, cherish their judg- 
ment upon their vices as an 
ultimate proof of their vir- 
tues.” 

Kempton’s advocacy of the 
Panthers was unique among 
journalists, preceding and 
following the short period dur- 
ing which such testimonials 
were fashionable. Kempton 
deflects any praise for this con- 
stancy. ‘““Growing up in the 
South, I just find it constitu- 
tionally impossible ever to 
believe that a black person 
would hurt me.”’ His diffidence 
is both genuine and—as is 
often the case with his self- 
effacing remarks—an indirect 
criticism of his audience. In his 
view, human sympathy and 
grace are not virtues, but com- 
mon decencies, almost funda- 
mental necessities. “‘If you 
don’t identify with those 
society says are guilty, you’re 
off the track—not morally, but 
mentally.” 


Describing The 
World 


This view frames Kempton’s 
vision of his present subject, 
New York. ‘You know the | 
wonderful thing Marx says— | 
philosophers have described 
the world, but the point is to 
change it; well, I think now the 
axiom’s reversed—the world is 
changed and the point is to de- 
scribe it.”’ His city is bound 
neither by class nor ideology. 
Its population is composed of 
politicians, members of various 
arcane committees, lawyers, 
citizens who possess obscure 
histories and remote 














dants were almost a cross-sec- | possibilities; its most telling | 


events are minor ironies. 

During the World Series, the 
press agent of George 
Steinbrenner (the owner of the 
Yankees) called up Kempton. 
‘‘He asked me to sit in 
Steinbrenner’s box during the 
next game. I told him no. He 
said I underrated the Yankees 
and that Steinbrenner was 
going to rebuild the South 
Bronx. I asked him how: by | 
buying the Taj Mahal in the 
late innings?’’ Instead, he 
covered a tedious hearing 
where David Rockefeller 
denied Chase Manhattan was 
in any way responsible for New 
York’s financial disaster, and 
his column entered another 
page in his continuing study of 
the corporate and personal 
ineptitude that rules the lives 
of city-dwellers. 

On October 4, Kempton was 
in court, introducing his 
readers to Nicky Barnes, 
reputed kingpin of the dope 
trade in Harlem, and a favorite 
target for civic-minded 
editorials. ‘If [Barnes] is con- 
victed,’” Kempton wrote, ‘‘the 
sentencing judge will no doubt 
express regrets that such 
talents were distorted to such 
ends, although it is more to the 
point that the quickest way for 
talent to lift itself from 
Harlem’s indigence is still to 
get a stake in Harlem’s destruc- 
tion.” 

Later that week, he covered 
a Yankee play-off game, not 
cheering the team, but compar- 
ing its pitching woes to the 
desolation of the South Bronx, 
and the face of Billy Martin, 
the team’s manager, to a map 
of Fox Street, one of the area’s 
devastated avenues. 

At the end of the week, he 
commented on the issues of 
reverse discrimination raised 
by the Bakke case. He traced 
the career of Tyrone 
Christopher, a young black 
admitted to the lathers’ union 
in 1969 under a Federal court 
order prohibiting the union’s 
de facto segregation policy. 
Since 1974, when Christopher 
ended his apprenticeship and 
became a journeyman, the 
union managed to offer him 
three days of work. Presently, 














Christopher was receiving 
welfare stipends. ‘‘It would be 
cruel not to feel considerable 
sympathy for Alan Bakke,” 
Kempton ended his piece, 
** .. but for all the bother 
about reverse discrimination, 
no one who properly appreci- 
ates our established national 
sense of justice could think it a 
variation with much future. It 
just hasn’t the staying power of 
the original. If Alan Bakke 
should win his case, is it con- 
ceivable that nearly eight years 
would pass, as they have for 
Tyrone Christopher, with him 
still waiting for the rights man- 
dated to him by an American 
court?” 


Going Around 





| 
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Former Tammany Hall boss Carmine DeSapio: One of Kempton’'s 


unlikely heroes. 





Kempton loves covering his 
beat and pursues stories 
tirelessly. One day’s schedule 
on the street ran from ten in 
the morning to six at night. 
During those eight hours, he 
listened to a hearing on the 
Con Ed blackout, attended the 
trial of Nicky Barnes, lunched 
with an attorney for a co- 
defendant in the Barnes case, 
enjoyed three hours of Roy 
Cohn elaborately pleading in 
Federal court for the freedom 
of Carmine Galante, an alleged 
Mafia chief then in jail on a 
parole violation, spoke to Mike 
Rosen, Cohn’s partner, and 
Galante’s nemesis, the Federal 
prosecuting attorney. 

In October, he observed the 
first landing of the Concorde at 
Kennedy Airport. He arrived 
an hour and a half before the 
plane, spoke to various press 
agents and reporters, travelled 
around looking for some 
interesting spectators with 
whom to mingle while the 
plane descended, and settled 
for a cluster of black kids, wel- 
fare families, workmen, and 
hooky-playing, white, teen- 
age girls. Neighborhood com- 
mittees had protested the 
plane’s arrival, and Kempton 
hoped to meet a malcontent, 
but when the plane landed, his 
band of sky-watchers spon- 
taneously broke into applause 
and one kid shouted 
admiringly, ‘‘It’s bad!” 





Kempton drove to Howard 
Beach, the center of anti-Con- 
corde sentiment, and stopped 
to interview another crew of 
spectators. ‘“‘Come on,” he 
said, discouraged, ‘‘let’s see 
how Breslin does it.’ But his 
subjects weren’t helpful: a 
village loafer, newsdealer, and 
Taystee bread deliveryman all 
thought the plane wonderful. 
Kempton persisted. A friendly 
gas station attendant—also a 
Concorde enthusiast—directed 
him to the local grocery store in 
another Queens neighborhood. 
Courteously, Kempton inter- 
viewed the store owner and a 
customer—they complained, 
he listened. Diligently, he 
searched for the home of the 
president of the local civic asso- 
ciation—the man wasn’t availa- 
ble. Kempton copied some 
phrases from a mimeographed 
leaflet posted in the window of 
the grocery, returned to the 
Post, and called some more 
principals involved in the mini- 
event. 

Kempton still needed some 
image to suggest the 
ambivalence provoked by the 
plane. ‘‘Tone’s the most 
important thing. You get the 
right tone, everything falls into 
place.”’ He imagined compar- 
ing the Concorde to Reggie 
Jackson. The night before, 
Jackson had starred in the final 
game of the World Series. 
Afterward, he had said that 





people had used the word 
superstar rather loosely when 
he first came to the Yankees; 
now he believed he deserved 
the title, at least for one night. 
Kempton played with the 
notion of putting Jackson’s 
words into the Concorde’s 
mouth, but the idea was too 
flip. Instead, he remembered 
the sight of the graceful 
machine landing silently, its 
wings appearing like a skirt 
spread before it. The memory 
recalled Keats’s ‘‘La Belle 
Dame Sans Merci,’’ the 
beautiful object of desire that 
leads to despair. The inspired 
metaphor was the right tone. 
Now Kempton could start the 
three to four hours he takes to 
write an 800-word piece. He 
began his work. 

Still, he calls himself only a 
‘“‘welterweight”’ in the world of 
journalism. ‘‘There are just 
some guys who are better writ- 
ers than I. Norman Mailer 
doesn’t mind making a fool of 
himself; goddammit, I do. He’s 
ready to take the pratfall for the 
sake of the play, and I’m just 
more manipulative than he. 
Russell Baker, Art Buchwald— 
they’re indignant. I mean they 
really hate the guys they write 
about. I’m not a genuine 
writer. If you’re a genuine 
writer you know what you 
mean.” 

It is one of his days off from 
the Post and he sits in the 
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spacious living room of his 
West End Avenue apartment. 
Plants occupy the third of the 
room closest to the windows; 
Picasso and Goya prints line 
the walls. He wears a brown 
wool suit; one of his favorite 
tales is the origin of the grey 
flannel suit. ‘“‘You know who 
made the grey flannel suit 
popular? Not Sloan Wilson. 
Charlie Parker [the jazz musi- 
cian]. He wore them for the 
same reason I did. If you got 
drunk or went to an all-night 
party or were arrested and had 
to work the next day you were 
dressed. Those heavy worsteds 
wear well in jail. I used to take 
the train out to Princeton with 
Parker. He acted as though he 
were a perfect commuter, 
dressed in his suit, a copy of 
the Times under his arm. 
There’s a great quote from him 
in his biography. ‘I lit my fire, 
greased my skillet, and 
cooked.’ But one of the things 
you get from the biography is 
this tremendous sense of 
Parker’s apprenticeship.” 

Kempton smokes and fusses 
with his pipe. It’s early morn- 
ing and soon he will work with 
his editor on the 50s book. He 
speaks of his own apprentice- 
ship. 

“I was a reverse Sammy 
Glick. I was in awe when I saw 
Phillip Murray or John Lewis. I 
had never met men like that. 
The labor leader was to me 
what the Princess 
Cassamassima must have been 
to Hyacinth Robinson. Nowa- 
days, our heroes are more 
complicated. Norman Mailer is 
a hero to me and he wouldn’t 
be if not for his ridiculous side. 
Reggie Jackson, too—there 
was really something quite 
moving when he hit that last 
home run. You thought it was 
a line drive to mid-center field, 
and it just kept going. Afeni 
Shakur [a member of the 
Panther 21] is awful in many 
ways, but she is a heroine. 
There are some things I'd like 
to write—it would be good to 
go back to the labor unions and 
find out what’s going on 
there—but what I would really 
like to do is celebrate first-class 
people.”” & 
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IS THE MEDIA 
ELITE ENOUGH? 





‘Journalists Know Too Little 
And Look In Wrong Places 





Learning from saints and cranks, 


prophets and fools. 





The following are the texts of the speeches delivered by Garry 
Wills, 1.F. Stone, and Murray Kempton at MORE’s A.J. Liebling 
Award dinner, December 7, 1977. Kempton was the recipient of the 
1977 Liebling Award. 


| BY GARRY WILLS 

| [am honored to have any part in honoring Murray Kempton. 

| In the summer of 1976, I took my 16-year-old son to the Repub- 

| lican Convention in Kansas City. He asked me, as we came out 

| of the Railway Lounge, why journalists clustered thicker around 
Murray Kempton than around political protagonists at that 


gathering, and I answered, ‘‘Because they know they’ll learn 
more from Murray.” 

| It was safe to predict that the best coverage of that event 
| would appear in Harper’s, which sent Murray there—and so it 
| proved. Here, in one sentence, is all that needed saying about 
| the John Sears choice of Senator Richard Schweiker to prove 
| that Ronald Reagan could rise above principle: ‘‘The choice was 
| no less masterful for having made no difference.’’ And here is 
| Murray’s report on Governor Rockefeller’s obligatory scene of 
humiliation at any Republican convention: ‘‘Waving his mar- 
tyred telephone on the floor, he did his best to add to the crimes 
that stain the memory of recent American vice presidents, the 
especially baroque one of inciting to riot. The case for sober con- 
sideration of improvements in the standards of vice-presidential 
selection could rest on the solitary exhibit of that office’s incum- 
bent ornament at his revels.” 

I met Murray 20 years ago and spent a long night at his home 
in Princeton learning how little I knew about any subject that 
came up. Early next morning, with hangovers, we ran for the 
New York train, and only I was nimble and dumb enough to 
leap onto it, find it empty, and realize I was riding dead cars to a 
| momentary graveyard. Murray had the stationmaster trundle 
me back; and since then, I have often felt Murray was recalling 
me and others from extravagance and erring, back to the right 
track. 

When I studied the record of Richard Nixon, I found that 
Dwight Eisenhower had the good taste to despise him—which 
seemed to call for a re-evaluation of President Eisenhower. But 
Murray had been there before, in a brief Esquire article that 
began the whole “‘revising”’ study of our era’s greatest natural 
politician. After I read everything I could on Nixon, I kept 
returning to Murray’s New York Post column from August of 
1956, which really said it all. 

Long before the (largely erroneous) term ‘‘new journalism” 
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had been invented, Murray was using a novelist’s eye and pen in 
commentary. He shaped newspaper columns as if they were son- 
nets. Mencken, early Pegler, and Kempton wrote, I believe, the 
only modern columns worth preserving between hard covers. 
More recently, in his radio commentary, he has given us a new 
art form—not the column shrunk down, and therefore dis- 
torted, but the aphorism enlarged, and therefore self-correcting. 

I don’t say any of this to flatter Murray Kempton, but to sober 
us. It is a performance that can be intimidating as well as inspir- 
ing. Murray is extraordinary among journalists for the range and 
depth of his knowledge. That first night we met I learned about 
things from Mozart to the Modern Jazz Quartet (though I was 
only there to hear about Jimmy Hoffa). At the Republican Con- 
vention, the sight of Ronald Reagan made him think of 
Apollinaire’s poem about a bird with one wing. Even Nixon’s , 
former law firm does not go into that extraordinary mind with- 
out acquiring Hobbesian echoes: ‘“‘Nixon, Mudge, Grudge, 
Nasty, Brutish, and Short.” 

How many of our fellows do we know with such a stock of 
knowledge, constantly being sifted into wisdom, then applied to 
the details of everyday politics? 

But we have accusers now who think journalists know too 
much that is esoteric or expert, reflecting an elitest viewpoint; 
that we are trying to put something over on the common man; 
that we guard privilege for a non-productive ‘knowledge 
industry’’ that has become a parasite on the body politic; that we 
speak for an adversary culture, condescending to the central vir- 
tues of our middle class, glamorizing radicalism so long as it is 
chic. It is a charge both false and true. It is false because the large 
communications business of America isa business; it sells books | 
and papers and TV shows. It has the virtues (and vices) of our 
‘‘productive”’ capitalist society. By and large, the customer gets 
what he wants—or an editor gets fired. This means the elite 
reads papers; and the great middle of America reads the greater 
number and variety of mass publications, while consuming the 
mass products of television and radio. 

But the charge is also true. Insofar as we journalists want to do 
a better job, we look to the better models among us. We try, at 
least, to be better and brighter than we were, thinking that is the 
way to do a better job. The elite lead, which is what makes them 
an elite. The ‘best and brightest’’ can also mislead us. But the 
alternative to that peril is not, as Richard Nixon sometimes 
seemed to suggest, that we should seek out the worst and dumb- 
est for our guides. We should become good enough to grill the 
best and brightest. 

In other words, the charge is true—we are, through no merit 


| of our own, part of a social elite. But it is not true enough. We 


are not elite enough. We know too little; we learn too late; we 














look in the wrong places, ask ill-informed questions, accept 
sloppy answers. 

The assumption behind the Kevin Phillips neo-populism, so 
brilliantly trail-blazed by Governor George Wallace in his attacks 
on pointy-heads, seems to be that we have an either-or chcice: 
we Shall be governed by an elite or by the people—and only the 
latter choice is democratic. Patrick Buchanan, asking who 
elected Walter Cronkite, accused Nixon’s critics of trying to 
‘*steal’’ the election of 1972: ‘tthe people’? had spoken over- 
whelmingly; the nation should fall in line. A refusal to fall in line 
is a repudiation of democracy. 

Actually, of course, our society is governed by an elite—like 
every other one we know of. The people look in on the process 
occasionally and deliver a retrospective judgment on the gover- 
nors’ performance. 

But the people do not, cannot, govern the society day by day. 
They have neither the time nor the training, neither the means 
nor the inclination, to do that. They have the right to grade the 
experts, to give a pass or fail mark to their political front men. 
And the quality of that grading process will in large part depend 
on the reporters who tell them what the experts have been up to. 

To silence ‘‘elite’’ reporting would take away the democracy’s 
instrument for controlling the experts who, no matter what, do 
influence everyone’s lives. The puzzle is whether the people will 
advert to that fact, and how well they will cope with it. 

Almost half of the people able to vote, don’t. And the half 
that votes does little, politically, in the interval between elec- 
tions. Once a man is elected, in this technologically complex 
society, he needs a lot of expert advice—on taxes, on the econ- 
omy, on employment, on health, on education, on the environ- 
ment, on hundreds of foreign countries, if he is elected at the 
national level. The problem is not whether he is going to use 
expert advice, but which advice. 

Take the swine-flu scare. Did the experts lead us wrong there? 
Which experts? There were some urging a massive preparation 
of vaccine, while some were against that course. President Ford 
and his political advisers had to make a choice between experts; 
and, at one remove, grading the performance, the people had to 
endorse or oppose that choice. The press was not very helpful in 
this process. We did not know the right questions to ask—any 
more than we knew the right questions about Indochina in the 
early sixties. There was no I.F. Stone of the swine-flu crisis. We 
failed. Our brightest were not bright enough. 

The press has usually had more savvy about the law than 
about other professions. Libel cases, First Amendment rights, 
court coverage, and crime reporting rub us up against it, one way 
or another. But, in the fifties, important court decisions made 
some journalists study law; and certain media began to hire law- 
yer-journalists. A law degree did not make them independent 
experts. But it meant they could ask better questions of the 
experts—not be intimidated by them or fobbed off with the 
snobbishness experts can show toward lay questioners. (One use 
of an academic degree is as protection against militant ignorance 
advancing under cover of degrees.) This stock of lawyer-jour- 
nalists came in very handy during the Watergate coverage. 

Bankers complained recently that journalists covering the Bert 
Lance case did not know enough about banking. That was true 
in some cases—I know it was in mine. What’s more, I asked 
some editors and journalism teachers if they thought it was true, 
and they did. Then I asked if they knew of anybody trying to cor- 
rect that situation, and they didn’t. One reason the AMA has 
such power may be that journalists who cover the politics of 
medicine know only politics and not medicine. More tax money, 
at all levels, goes to education in this country than to any other 
activity, including defense. Yet, with some honorable excep- 
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tions, the coverage of education is woefully inadequate. 

I am not arguing for endless specialization. After all, my start- 
ing point was Murray Kempton’s example, and he is learned, 
but no specialist. Yet those who lack genius or learning should 
not feel some extra homework is beneath them. Take the matter 
of statistics. We journalists use them constantly; but how much 
do we really know of their validity, and how much of that 
knowledge do we succeed in conveying to the audience we 
serve? 

I am, above all, not urging a specialization in ‘‘journalism.”’ 
How odd that the Watergate affair should have packed our jour- 
nalism schools, when the two most famous reporters on that 
case were given on-the-job apprenticeship, and the best com- 
mentators were trained in law, or history, or other disciplines, 
not in the special techniques of journalism. 

We do not need better technique. We need to know more 
about more things. We need a wider education, not a narrower 
one. Journalism schools perform a service when they help 
others grade the journalists’ performance. But the best thing 
they can do for that performance is send journalists to other 
studies. What could a journalism school have taught Murray 
Kempton? 

There is another aspect of the elitist charge that comes to 
mind in honoring Murray. He has always been able to recognize 
lonely virtue in unlikely places, to show us the quiet heroism of 
people in the early labor and civil rights movements. And that 
kind of reportage is used against us. We are told that we 
‘‘create’’ media heroes like Martin Luther King or Ralph Nader. 
Again, the charge is false as well as true—and yet not true 
enough. 

Moral leaders were able to attract attention, much of it con- 
demning, before the age of television or even of the telegraph. 
The Quaker humanitarian, Anthony Benezet, and William 
Lloyd Garrison were heard of—and were cursed before they 
were heeded. A society needs its prophets and critics—and finds 
them almost despite itself. But, yes, it is part of our job to look 
for the best as well as the brightest, to learn from them our- 
selves, and to tell our audience what they are up to. Moral 
leaders proposing difficult change are often unpopular at the 
outset. Does that unpopularity mean that ‘‘democracy”’ has 
spoken and we must not interview those who make us uncom- 
fortable? Patrick Buchanan seems to think so. His ‘‘democracy”’ 
would have put a muzzle on pacifists and abolitionists, 
suffragettes and labor organizers, civil rights activists and anti- 
war protesters. 

It is inevitable that we sha!l be led by an elite—by those who 
have had the leisure and opportunity to acquire the skills, to put 
in the hours, needed to make a specialist in politics or the dis- 
ciplines that a modern politician has to draw on. 

That can be a disturbing thought. There is much in the 
inevitable elite that I dislike or fear—the desiccated learning of 
the economist, the rationalized greed of big business using its 
power, the technical quibbles of giant legal firms. But there is a 
moral elite as well as a financial and technical one. Change, of 
the difficult but curing sort, normally starts with a few dedicated 
people who have the means to draw attention to a problem and 
the courage to do so despite scorn, unpopularity, persecution. 

Change does not, in the simple-minded old classical analysis, 
well up from the many, from the have-nots welcoming any 
change so they can get what they ‘‘have not,’’ from the mobile 
and volatile masses. Extreme poverty and ignorance are inert, 
fearful of change, without the means of envisioning alterna- 
tives, living by myth and superstition, unwilling to change that 
little base of their knowledge. Change and revolution, and the 
reform that makes revolution unnecessary, usually come from 
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those with enough oie 


and mobility to have seen not 
only the evil conditions but what | 
| 


A Garrison, a Reuther, a 


| King were educated people | 
_ given some of the privileges of | 
| society; but their real quality as | 
| leaders, as part of that elite we | 


| all must learn from, was moral. | 


| The saints and cranks and | 


| tual, a writer, a philosopher; 


| been for three-and-a-half 


| Prophecies. 


| prophets and fools make us | 


consider the impossible and | 


| make it possible. Saints are the | 
| most practical people any of us | 
| the results to those who need 


will ever meet. 
Dorothy Day is an intellec- | 


| 


but that is the least of her 


| Claims. She is expert, and part | 
| of an elite—but an elite of the | 
| spirit. The nation lives insofar | 
| as it retains the ability to recog- | 
| nize that kind of leadership and 


follow it in some small way. 
Journalists who want to learn 
wisdom as well as technique 
have to look for that special 
kind of ‘‘best’? to make the 
elite truly reflect the best and 
the brightest a nation is capable 
of. 


So the critics I have talked of || 


are on the wrong track. They 
should not accuse us of being 
elite, but of being too little 


elite, of not being better and | 


brighter, learning more and 
doing it faster, and passing on 


knowledge as they need any 
other kind of nourishment. We 
would have to plead guilty to 
that charge, I’m afraid—but 
guilty with an extenuating cir- 
cumstance. Bad as we are, we 
can make this boast: Murray 
Kempton is one of us. ki 
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Purveyors Of The Word Fail 
To Recognize Its Divine Origin 





‘Logos’ makes Cosmos out of Chaos. 
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1.F. Stone and Murray Kempton. 





BY I. F. STONE | 

When MORE reached me to | 
ask me to come to this dinner, | 
I was underground in fifth-cen- | 
tury B.C. Athens, where I’ve | 


years. I resent the imputation | 


| that I’ve given up journalism, | 
| because the truth is I’m only | 
| trying to be the Woodward and | 
| Bernstein of Periclean Athens. | 
| Unfortunately, I have yet to | 
| grabbing a bystander by the | 
lapels and asking, ‘“‘Have you | 
| come nowhere near expressing , 


find the tapes. 

I thought I might say a few | 
words out of my studies as a | 
bouquet of love and admira- | 
tion for my friend, Murray 
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| gravitation? 
| that apples drop down, not 


Kempton, who so richly 
deserves this award. And I 
thought I might speak a little 
bit about the Word. 

It may be that what I have to 
say is known to all of you who 
had the benefit of going to a 
good college. But I’m an 


unregenerate freshman having | 
| with Serpent in the Grass.” 


a perfectly wonderful time. On 


the campus where I’m a visit- | 


ing scholar, I’m fully capable of 


heard about Isaac Newton? Do 


you know about the theory of | 
| the Greek word in the Gospel, 


Do you realize 


up?” 


- . | 
Those of you who have gone | 


to cheder [a Jewish bible-study 
school] know, of course, that 


the Gospel of St. John begins | 
with those wonderful words, | 
wonderful of all the wonderful | 


‘In the beginning, was the 
Word.” It’s very difficult to 
understand what this nonsense 





means. Does it mean that 
God’s first act was to create the 
dictionary? Does it mean that 
He was already publishing at 
that early date with headlines 
prophetic of some contempo- 
rary—and here nameless— 


| publication? I can just see the 


headline: ‘“‘Eve Caught in Sin 

The Gospel seems puzzling 
because our English word, 
‘‘word,”’ and even the Latin 
word in the Vulgate, verbum, 
all the wonderful meanings of 


which is Logos. And since we 


| are all dealers in the Word and 


pour them out by the billions 
every year, I thought maybe | 


| might speak a little bit about 


the Greek word, Logos. 
Logos is perhaps the most 


words in that beautiful 


| language. It started out mean- 








ing approximately what : 
‘‘word’’ does in English, but 
became enriched over the cen- 
turies with all the pertinacious 
ingenuity and genius of those 
wonderful Greeks. Today, 
Logos takes up no less than 
five-and-one-half columns, 
almost three full pages of agate 
type, in the Liddell-Scott-Jones 
Greek-English Lexicon. 

Logos began as word and 


: came to mean the persuasive 


word, and to be persuasive it 
began to mean the reasonable 
word and the logical word. Of 
course, our word ‘‘logic”’ 
comes from the Greek in this 
sense. With the Stoics, it 
became the divine reason that 
makes Cosmos out of Chaos, 
that creates the universe. And 
then, for people like Philo 
Judaeus, the great philosopher 
of the Alexandrian Greek- 


| speaking Jews, and later for the 
Neo-Platonists, Logos was as- | 




















sociated with the creative arm 
and emanation of the Deity, 
through which God brought 
the world into being. 

So, when the early Chris- 
tians tried to pick a word that 
would be familiar to both the 
Jews and the Gentiles of the 
Hellenistic world, they iden- 
tified Jesus and the second per- 
son of the Trinity with the 
Logos. The Word we jour- 
nalists deal with, even though 
we may forget it, is, therefore, 
of the order of the Divine. 

With the Word, man escapes 
time and space, and our 
thoughts can be transmitted 
across the centuries, across the 
seas, and, even more impor- 
tant, across the barriers of race 
and clime and philosophy and 
religion to form a common 
heritage for mankind. This is 
what we deal with. To defile it 
and to misuse it as we all do, 
I’m sorry to say, is really a 





crime against God and the 
Divine Order. 

Too often, students in jour- 
nalism schools—I met a man 
just out of four years at one of 
them who had never heard of 
Milton’s Areopagitica—are 
taught a lot of junk, like how to 
run a typewriter and how to 
handle a microphone and a 
camera, and too little about how 
to handle the Word. And 
there’s no reason, lowly as our 
pursuit is, why the Word 
shouldn’t be handled, even by 
the press, with delicacy and 
taste and grace and beauty. 

When we honor Murray 
Kempton, we honor one of the 
few journalists who has treated 
the Word with the reverence 
and genius it deserves. He has 
made the Word, with unsur- 
passable wit and grace and 
beauty, the expression of the 


better conscience of our coun- | 


try. = 
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Murray Kempton is the recip- 
ient of MORE’s 1977 A.J. Lieb- 
ling Award. The award cites 
Kempton ‘For his acute sen- 
sitivity over three decades—often 
expressed with eloquent out- 
rage—to the myriad injustices in 
American society, particularly the 
plight of the urban poor.”’ 


BY MURRAY KEMPTON 

I have to confess, Izzy, that 
taking this testament from 
your hands makes me feel a lit- 
tle like Adam on the Sistine 
Chapel ceiling. 

Much as I should like to, I 
cannot too easily accept this 
compliment as entirely 
deserved; I can’t remember 
many things I’ve ever done for 
the poor beyond, of course, 
enduring a lifetime conscrip- 
tion in their ranks. 

Some of you must know 
Sammy Shulman, the Interna- 
tional News photographer who 
was so cherished by President 
Roosevelt. I remember one 
evening—certainly 20 years 
ago or more—when Sammy 
made part of the crowd of 
photographers lining up in 
front of Mrs. Roosevelt. 

‘*Hello, Sammy,”’ 
Roosevelt said then. 
going around?” 

I hope, to the remote extent 
that | have earned your kind- 
ness, that you have indulged it 
because I’m still going around. 
Coming back to the galleys 
gave me, I confess, some 
unease, and not merely 
because I was by no means cer- 
tain how my ingrained 
vulgarity could satisfy the 
refinement of the only Ameri- 


Mrs. 
“Still 





Murray Kempton is a columnist 
for the New York Post. 





can publisher to have attended | 


Magdalen College, Oxford. 

Beyond that, I had been 
away from the oar for eight 
years; and there is no better 
way to improve your reputation 
than to stop doing whatever it 
is you have been doing. As 
time went by, more and more 
persons who hadn’t mentioned 
the subject when I was alive 
took to misremembering how 
good I used to be. I was becom- 
ing, in the tiniest way, a legend; 
and legends are well-advised to 
keep quiet and avoid exposing 
themselves as myths. 

And you know how I love 
going around, getting up in the 
morning to wander, with 
ridiculous hopes, the un- 
promising map spread out by 
the AP daybook, going to 
places you will too soon forget, 
altogether the sport of Chance. 
Somewhere, Colette says that 
if Chance had gotten itself 
called God, she would have 
been a very good Catholic, 
indeed. So, too, should I. 

There are a few things I 
should like to say about work- 
ing on newspapers, and it is 
hoped that they'll be said with 
decent pride and an equally 
decent lack of illusion. Jour- 
nalists, even as statesmen, 
have a way of getting above 
ourselves. It is useful, 
whenever we get too pompous, 
to remember what Flaubert 
said: 

‘*What artists we should be if 
we had never read, seen, or 
loved anything that was not 
beautiful; if, from the outset, 








some guardian angel of the | 


purity of our pens had kept us 


from all contamination; if we | 


had never known fools or read 
newspapers.” 
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We ought to remember what | Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis | 


we are not. Every now and 

then, Norman Mailer pays a | 
visit to some workshop of ours 

| and the thing he molds just 

leaves me breathless. No, we | 
are not artists like that. And, 

because we are not artists but | 
only craftsmen, it seems to me | 
that we ought to have a special | 
respect for the dignity of the | 
craft and feel happiest giving a | 
wide berth to the treadmill of | 
abstraction. I have done com- | 
mentary, do it still, and try to | 
do it as best I can; but it can 

| never be for me what going | 
| around is. The journalism that | 
comments or pretends to 

explain has always been for me | 
somehow wanting in the | 
qualities that are most life- | 
enhancing. 

When all is said and done 
where the great issues are con- | 
cerned, it may be quite possible 
to pass through our trade with 
comparative decency after you 
have read only two works that | 
describe public affairs. 

One is Burke’s Thoughts on | 
Our Present Discontents, which | 
tells you pretty much all you 
need to know about any 
government. 

The other 


Cosmos 


is Karl Marx’s | 


| Koch to escape Marx and enter 


| 


Bonaparte, which tells you all 
you need to know about pri- 
maries and elections. Consider | 
Marx’s summary history of the 
1848 revolution in France. It | 
begins: 

24 February to 4 May. Univer- 
sal brotherhood swindle. So | 
much for the campaign 
announcements of the New 
York mayoralty candidates. 

4 May to 25 June 1848. Strug- 
gle of all classes against the 
proletariat. Defeat of the 
proletariat. So much for Bella 
Abzug. 

28 May 1849 to 13 June 
1849. Struggle of the petty 
bourgeoisie with the grand 
bourgeoisie. So much for Mario 
Cuomo, which leaves only Ed 


those higher reaches where the 
inspector general’s respon- 
sibility passes to Burke. 

It is a very hazardous 
enterprise to depend on no 
resources except the interior of 





a truly serious man like Art 
Buchwald or Russell Baker. I | 


| your own head, unless you are 


have always had a deep respect | 
| 
| 


for the A.J. Liebling Award 
because I cannot think of any | 
of your laureates, my own self | 


excepted, who have not pro- | 
vided a good many things to | 


| Steal in moments of need. And | 


what is worth stealing from a 
man is seldom his opinions but | 
almost always his discoveries. 


| Westbrook Pegler lived and 


died firmly placed among my | 
gods. I am proud of that | 


| allegiance; who among us, | 


after all, has had the character | 


| to get himself fired for a public | 
| tongue I felt in this great pres- 
| ence; 
| advanced by the revelation that 


attack upon his publisher? 

Peg was, of course, quite 
mad at the end; but a good 
many of my gods are quite 
mad; even among those pres- 
ent, Izzy Stone seems to me 
the only one who never 
departed in his task from the 
rigorous companionship of 
common sense. 

I remember Peg saying to 
me late in life that there was a 
general misapprehension about 
what drove him ‘round the 
bend: 

‘*People think I went crazy 
on account of Eleanor 
Roosevelt. That wasn’t it at all. 
It began when I went cosmic. It 
finished when I began writing 
on Monday to be printed on 
Friday.” 

Peg went mad because he 
felt forced to give up going 
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At the Liebling dinner (clockwise from upper right): Studs Terkel, winner of the 1975 
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| arrogant 


around. The province of those 
who go around is the immedi- 
ate, the brief, and the early 
forgotten. But it is a province 
that anyone who has ceased to 
go around will always miss as 
the ground he walked with a 
high and an anticipatory heart 
when he was young. 


Many years ago, I had to | 
I still | 


interview Bert Lahr. 
remember how lame in the 
and matters were not 


our only common acquain- 
tance was Roy Cohn, for 
whom his admiration was con- 
siderably less complicated than 
my own. At last, I collapsed 
into the most banal of all ques- 
tions, which was, of course, 
how the actor keeps his edge, 
how he raises himself for the 
512th performance of a play he 
long ago wearied of. 

**You can’t ever be sure,” 
Bert Lahr answered, ‘‘when 
someone who knows might 
come in to get out of the rain, 
and you wouldn’t want him to 
catch you out.” 

And that, I have come to 
know, is the highest pride of 
transitory occupations. You are 
never secure from the acciden- 
tal attention of somebody who 
might know. The only final 
imiportance of newspapers may 
very well be that people leave 
them on subways; and, on the 
lonely, morose grumble of the 
Rockaway Line, some Richard 


| Wright, some James T. Farrell, 


some Hart Crane, some Nor- 
man Mailer, some Grace 


| Paley—in the disguise of an 
| adolescent 
| come—may pick you up and, | 
| by heaven, you have a duty to | 


with his time 


be ready for cross-examina- 





to | 


tion. It is a heady—even an | 


thought—that there 


might be a moment when you | 


the joy of residence in 


| were ready; and a great part of | 
the | 


province of those who go | 
around is the fleeting hope of | 


begin a morning 


| such a moment whenever you | 
there. | 


Another great part is an hour | 
of kindness of the sort you | 
have extended me this night, | 
and I thank you for it with all | 


my heart. 
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PRESS 


ENCOUNTERS 





UFO Movie Launched 
With $7 Million Campaign 





Spielberg sparks media feeding frenzy. 





BY JACK EGAN 

By the time Close Encounters 
of the Third Kind broke in 
theaters around the country in 
mid-December, the film had 
been transformed into a colos- 
sal media event, perhaps the 
most promotionally pre-soid 
and pre-digested motion pic- 
ture the media has ever served 
up to the American public. 

Shrouded in secrecy 
throughout its production, the 
film first hovered into view in 
early November for what was 
by then a feverishly anticipa- 
tory press corps. An absolute 
torrent of coverage— mainly 
enthusiastic — was_ unleashed. 
A luminous Newsweek cover 
story proclaimed, ‘‘The UFOs 
Are Coming!’’ Time, whose 
reviewer managed to sneak 
into a no-press Dallas sneak 
preview to score a beat on 
Newsweek, featured a long and 
enthusiastic appraisal of the 
film, flagged on a corner of the 
magazine’s cover as ‘‘Close 
Encounters, a Dazzling New 
Movie.” 

Rolling Stone, the National 
Enquirer, People, Us, Playboy, 
and Penthouse all had major 
features on the movie, director 
Spielberg, or the UFO phe- 
nomenon ready to go. And 
favorable coverage in newspa- 
pers and on both local and net- 
work television was extensive. 


Not so complimentary was a | 


piece in the November 7 issue 


of New York magazine by | 








The Washington Post. 


| press conferences, 
Jack Egan cowrs Wall Street for | 
| bags including a tape recorder | 


financial writer William 
Flanagan, who also had 
sneaked into the Dallas screen- 
ing. He concluded that the film 
would be ‘‘a colossal flop’’ and 
that ‘‘the debt-ridden studio 
can ill-afford for it to crash, 
especially since its expected 
success has already swollen the 
price of the stock.’’ The day the 
article appeared, Columbia Pic- 
tures stock tumbled from 
$18.38 a share to $17. When 
the market opened the next 
morning, the stock was down 
to $15.50. Flanagan’s article 
provoked an angry and 
unusual press release from the 
studio denouncing his motives 
and competence to review the 
movie. 

When Close Encounters 
finally reached audiences 
around the country in mid- 
December, after month-long 
showcase engagements in New 
York and Los Angeles, the 
media had raised the public’s 
expectations to extraordinary 
levels and had _ pre-authenti- 
cated the importance of the 
movie it was covering. 

To be sure, Columbia had 
budgeted a hefty $7 million for 
its own sophisticated promo- 
tional and advertising cam- 
paign, and had carefully nur- 


| tured press interest. It arranged 
| to fly more than 300 reporters 
| to Los Angeles and New York 


for special press screenings, 
and paid the way for about 80 
percent of them. At follow-up 
the jour- 
nalists were given leatherette 





| Organizations, 
| afraid of missing the boat on 
what appeared to be the next | 


labeled CE3K, along with the 
usual! press kit. 

Payola? ‘‘Not at all,” says 
Marvin Levy, Columbia’s 
publicity director for Close 
Encounters. ‘‘The idea was that 
many of the press would like to 
record the whole thing. Any- 
way, it was not a very good 
machine, and we got it at a very 
low rate. About $30 compared 
to the usual $60 or $70. We 
gave it out more for reference 
purposes—as a working tool.” 
Another Columbia public rela- 
tions person likened it to ‘‘a 
bag of goodies Procter & Gam- 
ble would give out at a conven- 
tion.” 

Other initial expenditures 
included $2 million for prime- 
time television advertising, 
featuring an innovative com- 
mercial ‘‘roadblock”’ across the 
three networks the evening of 
November 13. The ads cap- 
tured an estimated audience of 
100 million with a 90-second 
tease for the movie that 
simultaneously interrupted The 
Godfather, The Poseidon 
Adventure, and Kojak. 

But Columbia had only 
begun to spend its promotion 
and advertising budget when 
its campaign was steamrolled 
by the kind of advance press 
stories that money can’t buy 
and public relations people 
only dream about. This Close 
Encounters press blitz raises 
interesting questions about 
where reporting leaves off and 
promotion begins. 

‘‘When you spend a certain 
amount of money on a movie, 
you create a built-in interest,” 
says Village Voice film 
reviewer Andrew Sarris. ‘‘ Close 
Encounters is so expensive the 
whole studio appears to be rid- 
ing On it, and that becomes part 
of the story as well. Journalists 
become fascinated with it. 

‘A lot of the pressure [for 
coverage] comes from journal- 
ism,”’ adds Sarris, who didn’t 
particularly care for the film in 
his review. “‘It’s the editors 
who are exhorting you to make 
the story big.’’ In this case, 
keenly competitive news 
apparently 





blockbuster national phenom- 
enon, were only too eager to 
help launch it. 

The problem of extricating 
legitimate news from promo- 
tion is especially acute for the 
two major newsmagazines, 
Time and Newsweek, which 
have a penchant for cultural 
trend-spotting. A cover story in 
one of these magazines can 
emblazon a new movie or per- 
sonality onto the public con- 
sciousness and, at the same 
time, boost newsstand sales. 
Hollywood or celebrity covers 
usually do well on newsstands, 
and Newsweek's Close Encoun- 
fers cover was no exception. 
According to a magazine 
spokesman, the November 21 
issue was one of the biggest 
sellers of the year. 

Because of their similar news 
sensibilities, Time and News- 
week frequently home in on the 
same subjects—making it a 
race to see who gets favored 
access to a subject or who gets 
into print first. 

‘*‘Cultural covers have be- 
come incredibly competitive 
between the newsmagazines, 
and movies, especially, have 
the potential for becoming 
enormous national phenom- 
ena,’’ notes Charles Michener, 
Newsweek's senior editor for 
cultural subjects. 

Conversely, the studios real- 
ize that nothing can promote 
public interest in a picture like 
a Time or Newsweek cover. 
Movies like Jaws and Nashville 
have benefited, though a cover 
story won’t necessarily 
guarantee box-office success, 
as Time’ cover on Barry Lyn- 
don and Newsweek's on The 
Great Gatsby demonstrated. 
‘‘The Newsweek cover [on 
Close Encounters] was sensa- 
tional,’ says Columbia Pic- 
tures President Alan J. 
Hirschfield. *‘It gave the movie 
a big boost and a sense of 
importance it otherwise would 
not have had.” 

‘*Things have gone too well 
to have any complaints,” adds 
Pat Kingsley, a publicist with 
Pickwick Public Relations, 
which was retained by Colum- 
bia to promote the film. 
Kingsley spent more than a 











year talking with the 
newsmagazines about potential 
cover stories. 

‘It’s not a question of play- 


ing Time and Newsweek off | 
against each other. They both | 


wanted to see the movie and 
both were given the oppor- 
tunity,’’ she says. ‘‘It is 
impossible to control a maga- 
zine of that magnitude. All we 
can do is present the film and 
hope that some news event is 
not going to knock you off the 
cover at the last minute. Had 
Sadat made his visit to 
Jerusalem a week earlier, we 
would have lost the cover.” 
The magazines, though not 
unaware of the promotional 
role they may be playing in 
going with a movie cover, insist 
they never make an advance 
commitment to do a cover 
feature, and come to a final 
decision only after they see a 
movie and believe it merits 
such attention. Even then, 
there is hesitation. ‘‘There was 
concern we were jumping on a 
bandwagon,”’ recalls Michener 
about the Close Encounters 
cover. ‘‘There was also concern 
about appearing to be too 
close, too hand in glove with 
Columbia. That becomes a big 
risk when you go with one of 
these big movie covers just 
when the movie’s about to hit.”” 
Almost as soon as Columbia 
announced that the film was 
being made, the news- 
magazines began circling the 
production. ‘‘We had the 
possibility of a cover in mind 
for well over a year,’’ says 
Newsweek's Michener. ‘‘There 
was the anticipation that this 
was going to be an extraordi- 


nary movie. Spielberg had | 


made Jaws and this sounded 
even more ambitious.” 

But the magazines ran up 
against a wall of secrecy sur- 
rounding the Close Encounters 
shooting. Spielberg reportedly 
was afraid of having his idea 
stolen for a quickie made-for- 
TV movie. Newsweek twice 
sent Janet Maslin—now with 
The New York Times—to 
Mobile, Alabama, where 
shooting was going on inside a 
giant aircraft hangar the size of 
six football fields. On both 











Columbia 


occasions, Maslin was denied 
access to the set, even though 
Newsweek had agreed that none 
of the material Maslin was 
gathering in her interviews 
would be used before the 
movie was finished. 

This summer, Newsweek 
critic-at-large Jack Kroll, who 
subsequently wrote the Close 
Encounters cover story, met 
with Spielberg in Hollywood. 
Kroll claims he was told that 
Newsweek would get an inter- 
view with the director and an 
exclusive first look at the film. 
Time, meanwhile, had also 
been doing advance scouting 
on the film but, according to 
Time critic Frank Rich, there 
was a feeling at the magazine 
that Newsweek had an edge on 
the story and was being 
favored by Columbia. 

In October, Spielberg 
decided to preview the film 





secretly before a public 
audience in advance of a press 
screening. The details of the 
sneak were kept a tight secret. 
But word leaked out, through 
Hollywood gossip columnist 
Rona Barrett, that the Close 
Encounters preview would take 
place in Dallas. Kroll heard 
about this, decided to go to 
Dallas, but was dissuaded by 
Columbia people, who assured 
him that no press would be 
allowed in. Times Rich also 
heard about the sneak. ‘‘We 
wanted to beat Newsweek,’ he 
says, ‘“‘and the only hope was 
that we could see the movie 
early.” 

Columbia had set up elabo- 
rate security procedures to 
check the identities of those 
entering the theater and to 
keep the press out. Rich, 
however, flew to Dallas and 
canvassed the parking lot near 


ictures 
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the theater. He found a man 
who was willing to relinquish 
his ticket. The next day, 
extremely impressed by the 
film, Rich returned to New 
York to write his piece. Time 
decided not to tell Columbia 
that Rich had seen the film, 
fearing that the studio would 
proceed to show it to News- 
week, New York magazine’s 
William Flanagan had also 
gone to Dallas and snuck into 
the preview by paying $25 for 
the ID of one of the pre- 
selected invitees. 

The Time and New York 
pieces which arrived at news- 
stands October 31 took News- 
week's Kroll by surprise. 
Nevertheless, he attended the 
prearranged screening for 
Newsweek in Los Angeles that | 
same day. Impressed with what 
he saw, and with the promised 
Spielberg interview in hand, | 
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Kroll returned to New York 
pushing for a cover story. 

But the magazine’s editors, 
smarting from the 7ime scoop, 
were reluctant to leap onto the 
bandwagon. ‘There was a risk 
of being perceived as flacking 
for Columbia,”’ says senior edi- 
tor Michener. Newsweek's top 
editors, led by editor Edward 
Kosner, attended a press 
screening in New York the 
following Sunday. The decision 
was made to go ahead with a 
cover story. 

Kroll’s piece ran on the 
cover of the November 21 edi- 
tion. The article described, in 
great detail, every twist and 
turn in a movie that depends 
for a considerable part of its 
effect on surprise. The piece 
was illustrated with most of the 
key visuals from the movie, 
including a head shot of the 
extraterrestrial (e.t., as Colum- 
bia Pictures calls it), filched by 
Newsweek directly off the 
screen after Columbia declined 

to supply a still. 

| The Newsweek cover story 
and the extensive media 
coverage of the film have no 
doubt improved Columbia’s 
chances of recovering its huge 
investment in the picture. 
Variety calculated that the 
movie would need to take in 
$40-45 million for the studio to 
break even. Only 18 films in 
movie history have surpassed 
the $40 million figure. 

Close Encounters had the 


largest budget of any film Col- | 


umbia had undertaken since it 
was rescued from the brink of 
bankruptcy in 1973. Some out- 
siders viewed the investment 
as an inordinate gamble, but 
the studio claimed it had 
| largely offset the risk by book- 
ing $20 million in advance ren- 
tals. Besides, Columbia only 
owns two-thirds of Close 
Encounters. The other third is 
divided among Time Inc., EMI 
Ltd., and a group of 
undisclosed German investors. 

In the midst of this compli- 
cated investment environ- 
ment, many small-time inves- 
tors, ignorant of the accounting 
complexities of the movie busi- 
ness and the true finances of 
Columbia, were investing in 


Close Encounters solely on the 
basis of the effect that Star 
Wars had in boosting Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox stock and 
that Jaws had on MCA’s stock. 
From a low earlier this year of a 
little over $7 a share, Colum- 
bia’s stock rose to more than 
$20 after the picture opened. 

‘*Media people who 
ordinarily had no connection 
with the stock market were 
interested because the word 
had gone around town so much 
that there was an incredible 
new movie, the new Jaws or 
Star Wars,’ remarks Esquire 
financial columnist Andrew 
Tobias. 

‘*I got at least two or three 
calls a day from people who 
said they had never invested in 
the stock market before,’’ he 
adds. ‘‘They said they had this 
great idea—Columbia—and 
asked me what I thought. By 
that time the stock was about 
18. Now, when people who 
have never invested in the 
stock market start getting 
brilliant ideas, it is usually a 
classic time to sell rather than 
buy.” 

Investor fever in anticipation 
of the film’s initial reviews 
became so intense that New 
York Times film critic Vincent 
Canby got a series of calls from 
speculators who wanted to 
know in advance what his 
review concluded, so they 
could buy or sell on the infor- 





| ‘‘Though these calls were no 
| more than annoying,’’ Canby 
| an unsettling reminder of the 
movie industry’s increasing 
vulnerability 


speculators.” 

Canby, in an interview, said 
| he was ‘“‘fascinated with what 
| happened to this film. I don’t 
| know how it started. They 
| played hard to get, and it some- 
| how paid off.... But I still 
| don’t know how they created 
| SO much interest, not only with 
| the public but also with the 
press. And once a certain 


amount of interest is ex- 
pressed, the pressure is on us 
to cover the phenomenon, no 
matter how it started.” 

Now that the movie Close 
Encounters has already been 
turned into a certified media 
event, one can expect a second 
wave of ‘‘news’”’ stories cover- 
ing the almost inevitable 
upsurge in UFO sightings that 
will result from the movie and 
the imprint of its ‘‘we are not 
alone’’ advertising slogan on 
fertile imaginations. Public 
UFO sightings are on the 
upswing. And Columbia Pic- 
tures publicists are taking credit 
for the pressure on President 
Carter to reopen the govern- 
ment’s UFO investigation, a 
task he buckpassed to a reluc- 
tant National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration. 

Meanwhile, as part of its 
promotional campaign, Col- 
umbia has insidiously estab- 
lished a beachhead in the coun- 
try’s educational system 
through contest ads placed in 
Scholastic Magazine, which 
reaches an estimated 13 million 
school-age youngsters. To pro- 
mote interest in the possibility 
of UFOs and extraterres- 
trials—and not so secondarily in 
the film itself—elementary 
| school students are asked to 
| draw what they think an e.t. 





looks like. For junior and 
senior high school students, 
the contest demands that they 
pose, in 50 words or less, the 
question they would like to ask 
an e.t. First prize in both con- 
tests is an all-expenses-paid, 
four-day trip to Hollywood, 
family included. Even the win- 
ner’s teacher gets to go along. 

As a further incentive to 
bring the UFO subject into the 
classroom, Columbia is provid- 
ing teachers with study kits and 
materials to help guide discus- 
sions. Columbia is also estab- 
lishing Close Encounters clubs. 
For $5 dues, members receive 
a regular newsletter with list- 
ings of the latest sightings, and 
become eligible to report their 
own close encounters for a 
later issue. 

The combination of promo- 
tional hoopla and media hype 
around Close Encounters could 
still fizzle. Or a new chapter 
might have to be appended to 
Charles MacKay’s classic 
study, Extraordinary Popular 
Delusions and the Madness af 
Crowds. But even if Close 
Encounters should become the 
new box-office champion, and 
the e.t. beats out R2-D2 for the 
Oscar, it still will not explain 
why so much ink was spilled by 
newsmen, rushing to report a 
promotion. & 














mation, a situation that he said | 
had never occurred before. | 


| wrote in the 7imes, ‘‘they were | 
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BY ROY BLOUNT JR. 

It was under the heading ‘‘A 
Sense of Style’’ that the late 
George Frazier led off one of 
his columns in The Boston 
Globe with this sentence: 
‘‘What I suspect may not be 
generally recognized is that 
beneath the sheen of hubris 
and swaggering insolence that 
colors my reflections on 
fashion there are a certain piety 
and high purpose—a caveat, a 
bit of consumer counsel 
designed to put you on guard 
against those who would 
exploit your naivete about 


clothes, cautioning you against | 
submitting too sheepishly to | 





Roy Blount Jr. writes a regular | 


sports column for Esquire. 


the arrogance of ignorance of 
such cloak-and-suiters as the 
inexcusably tasteless Grieco 
Brothers, of such self- 
professed arbiters of elegan- 
tiarum as one Ralph Lauren, 
and of all such salespersons as 
tell you not to give it another 
thought, that’s the way the 
lapels on a double-breasted 
jacket are supposed to look 
when the hell it is.” 

That kind of style, the joy of 
text, is rare in journalism these 
days. Occasionally, a nice touch 
crops up. Two years ago, Ray 
Swallow in WomenSports told 
of a day at Hialeah when jockey 
Eddie Maple was thrown by 
two different horses: 

‘‘Eddie Maple [who 
wasn’t] must be drunk,” 
said a bettor behind us, 
who was. 

Much of the pleasure— 
advancement of world social- 
ism aside—that Alexander 
Cockburn takes in his Village 
Voice ‘‘Press Clips’’ column, I 
suspect, is in his own style: 
‘‘And I liked my Scottish 
public school too. ... The fear 
was not really of bullying or 
homosexual assault so much as 
whether one’s parents would 
make public spectacles of 
themselves on their periodic 
visits to the school, which was 
ten miles across the moors 
from the nearest point of 
civilization (Perth).”’ Nice, that 
‘**(Perth),’’ like a percus- 
sionist’s closing, retroactively 
pervasive plonk. 

But few journalistic stylists 
today are half so playful. Tom 








Wolfe’s prose has flattened out 
considerably, and so has 
Hunter Thompson’s. It may be 
that Thompson’s full Fear and 
Loathing cry reached such a 
pitch that it is now, like the H- 
bomb, only unthinkably 
employable. In fact, he has 
fixed it so that no one can use 
such handy terms as “bull 
maggot,’ ‘‘king-hell,’’ and 
‘‘wolverine’’ with any real 
equanimity. 

I don’t mean to equate style 
with crazy shit. Mary 
McGrory’s syndicated column, 
though cool and level, is elo- 
quent, whereas Pete Hamill’s, 
surging with intensified values, 
is usually schlock. On most 
news pages, vivid writing has 
made little headway, and that is 
doubtless a good thing. Cer- 
tainly, writers of straight news 
copy are wise to avoid isolated 
special effects such as the one 
which closes this otherwise 
exemplary paragraph in a 
recent New York Daily News: 

Two correction officers, 
noticing his agitation, 
approached and asked: 

‘‘David, what’s the mat- 

ter?’’ With that, 

Berkowitz began trem- 

bling and screaming. The 

guards walked him 50 feet 
down a hallway to his 
room and placed him in 
his bed, where he 
thrashed around. Wildly. 
Now, the prose of the Daily 
News is generally a_ brisk, 
fluent, and pointed thing in the 
morning. That ‘‘Wildly’’ sen- 
tence is a break in form. 
However snappy it may 
become, daily news-story 
English is quite a formal 
arrangement, almost as refined 


in its way as the language of | 


‘“‘Mary Worth.’ It takes a 
straight face to pull off some- 
thing like this, from the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer: 

Pianist Hilde Somer, 
her audience, and even 
the critics winced when 
she played a concert 
recently in Tarrytown, 
N.Y. The music was not 
the usual Somer perfec- 
tion. 

The Baldwin Piano Co. 
checked the complaint and 


found that David Saphra, 
the technician who was 
supposed to have tuned 
the piano that day, was 
instead jumping off the 
Throgs Neck Bridge. .. . 
The conventions of a per- 
sonal column are somewhat 
different, of course. But, even 
there, I doubt that an Ameri- 
can will ever be as rowdy and 
experimental as Flann O’Brien 
was in his /rish Times column 
(whose many felicities included 
the occasional intervention of a 
chorus, ‘“‘the Plain People of 
Ireland,’ which would exclaim 
things like, ‘“‘What in the name 
of goodness is all this 
about?’’), or as “‘Li’l Abner” 
and ‘‘Pogo”’ were at their best. 
Newspaper prose is too hard 
to control. For one thing, there 
is the problem of typos. A 
recent story by sports colum- 
nist Mike Lupica in the Daily 
News, about what New Jersey 
Nets coaches discuss while 
commuting from home on 
Long Island to work in Piscata- 
way, N.J., ended like this: 
‘“*You’re always 
optimistic in this game,” 
said Loughery.... ‘‘We 
beat them. It wasn’t a 
situation where we got 
lucky. We beat ’em.” I 
made pleasant conversa- 
tion on The Ride. 
One little ‘‘t’’ is dropped from 
the first word of the last sen- 
tence and Lupica is rendered 
self-congratulatory. It is hard to 
say what gremlins caused the 
same paper’s Dick Young to 
call Howard Cosell ‘‘an articu- 
late diuretic”? in a recent col- 
umn. Since a diuretic is an 
agent that promotes the flow of 
urine, an articulate diuretic 
must be a well-spoken beer 
salesman. What Young doubt- 
less meant was that Cosell had 
logorrhea, and what he 
intended to write—in 
euphemistic reference to the 
inelegant but functional phrase 
‘‘diarrhea of the mouth’’—was 
‘fan articulate diarrhetic.”’ But 
that, too, would have been 
inapt, since articulation prop- 
erly implies almost anything 
but gush. ‘‘Articulate diar- 
rhetic,”’ ironically enough, 
| sounds Cosellian. 
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But Young usually abstains 
from large phrases, and, 
though often objectionable, is a 
newspaper stylist of note. 
Unlike, say, Rex Reed, Max 
Lerner, or Steve Dunleavy, 
Young has worked out a crisp 
here-I-am-and-here-it-is voice, 
a prose which belongs on a 
tabloid page but also jumps off 
it. Style is presence, or, as Swift 
said, ‘‘proper words in proper 
places.” 

Style is also how many e’s in 
employee or employe, and 
whether or not to upper-case 
the Pope. 

The Plain People of Ireland: 
Can there be any question, 
then? 

No, I don’t think there can 
be any question. If you are 
going to acknowledge the exis- 
tence of the Pope at all, I think 
you have to capitalize him. 
There is only one, isn’t there? 
“Is the pope Catholic?’’ looks 
funny. The new New York 
Times Manual of Style and 
Usage agrees with me “‘if a 
specific individual is referred 
to,’ but the new Washington 
Post Deskbook on Style, the new 
United Press International 
Solebook, and the new Associ- 
ated Press Stylebook and Libel 





Manual do not. They say it’s 
“*the pope,”’ and ‘“‘the queen of 
England,” and ‘‘the president 
of the United States.”’ I don’t 
know, it doesn’t look right to 
me. ‘‘The wizard of Oz.” Sign 
of a faithless time. 

The next thing we will see is 
the lower-casing of ‘‘Perth.” 
But, however much we may 
quibble with them, these are 
important books. One or 
another of them is probably 
used by most of the papers in 
the country. What is the effect 
of millions of voters seeing the 
president uncapitalized every 
day? Maybe the effect is such 
presidencies as we have had 
lately. 

At any rate, consistency is 
the hobgoblin of large publica- 
tions. Can’t have one corres- 
pondent saying ‘‘The Pope,” 
another ‘‘the pope,’ another 
‘*th’ poap.’’ Personally, I 
resent all the various 
stylebooks I have labored 
under, which have caused my 
‘““Okay”’ to become “O.K.,” 
my ‘“‘grey’’ to be reshaded 
‘“‘gray,”’ my ‘“‘barefooted’’ to 
go ‘‘barefoot.”” Maybe such 
things don’t bother you, but 
they make me feel messed 
with. 





For the New Orleans Times- 
Picayune, 1 had to call Bour- 
bon Street ‘‘Bourbon st.’ And 
I was living on it. | would 
have suffered emotionally, I 
believe, had I ever worked on 
the Chicago Tribune, writing 
‘“*thru”’ and “‘altho”’ day in and 
day out. All those suppressed 
gh’s must back up on a person 
and fill his dreams. 

The more I think about 
stylebooks, the more I wonder 
whether they should be 
imposed upon a free press. Just 
one minute before we get back 
to the specific books at hand. 
Read this excerpt from the St. 
Petersburg /ndependent: 

; Elmore is retired 
from a lifework as a lather. 

He sat, worn work 
hands on each dark trou- 
sered knee, and looked up 
at the stage... with the 
grin always there. On 
came Welk in his plum 
double knits, looking 
down at the group, waving 
sometimes, talking with 
the homefolk talk which 
so many love. 

...then white lights, 
spots on drums and the 
full ensemble came out in 
watermelon pink to sing 
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the Battle Hymn of the 

Republic while spots hit 

the mighty-size American 

flag stretched on the ceil- 
ing. 

‘‘Look, Dad,’’ said 
Solene, nudging him to 
see the flag. All their boys 
were in Service: ‘‘Jack, 
Dick and Bob were Navy. 
Herbie was Army. He was 
shot down in a helicopter 
and is full of shrapnel. 
Danny was a paratrooper 
and married a beautiful 
Eskimo girl... . Billy was 
Air Force and married a 
beautiful Japanese girl. 
She’s the mother of my 
brightest grandchild.’”’ 
Then she looked at her 
crew-cut husband and put 
her hand over his. They 
smiled at each other then 
both looked back up at 
Welk. 

Ah. You can’t do a 
phenomenon like Lawrence 
Welk justice in institutionally 
styled prose. You’ve got to 
have prose with the spirit in it, 
even prose which raises ques- 
tions such as how many worn 
work hands—or, once that 
question opens up, how many 
dark trousered knees—this 
Elmore has. 

If they are procrustean, 
though, stylebooks are also 
helpful. There are other things 
to be written about than Law- 
rence Welk, and some of those 
things require a mastery of 
such distinctions as these four 
new books treat valuably—the 
distinctions between phase and | 


faze, apprise and appraise, com- 


mas and colons, fewer and less. 
These books are devoted not 
only to uniformities but also to 
clarity. Thus we read, in the 
book of the Post : 
Use a colon preceding 
direct quotation of two or 
more sentences. The Presi- 
dent put it this way: ‘‘We 
shall win.”’ 
The close reader will notice 
that, in the example, the 
quotation is only one sentence 
long. The closer reader will 
notice that the President is 
upper-cased, in violation of the 
Post’s style. 

Well, of course there are 
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many things in these books 
more helpful than that. I 
shouldn’t be so picky, even 
with regard to self-professed 
arbiters. But, while I am at it, I 
might as well point out a few 
flaws in the Post’s book. It is 
organized in such a way that 
looking something up in it is at 
least twice as much trouble as 
finding something in any of the 
other three books. It errs on 
the side of purism when it says 
“‘self-deprecating”’ shouldn’t be 
used to mean self-depre- 
ciating.”’ It errs on the other 
side when it says the use 
of ‘‘comprise”’ to mean ‘‘con- 
stitute”’ is no worse than ‘‘con- 
sidered loose.’ Editor Ben 
Bradlee, in his chapter on 
‘*Standards and Ethics,’’ 
makes a good point: ‘“‘No story 
| is fair if reporters hide their 
biases or emotions behind such 
subtly pejorative words as 
‘refused,’ ‘despite,’ ‘admit,’ 
and ‘massive.’”’’ But there is 
hardly any discussion in the 
book of just how these words 
| are loaded and how they might 
| be unloaded. 

The AP book and the UPI 
| book do explain the trouble 
| with ‘tadmit.”” AP: ‘‘A person 
| who announces that he is a 
homosexual, for example, may 
be acknowledging it to the 
world, not admitting it.”’ UPI: 
‘*A person who announces he is 
a homosexual, for example, 
may be proclaiming it, not 
admitting it.” 

The ‘‘admit”’ entry is a good 
example of how similar the AP 
and the UPI books are, and of 
how much sharper and terser 
the UPI book generally is. The 
AP book never breathes a 
| word of what the UPI book 
acknowledges freely: that the 
two of them were, in large part, 
written by a joint committee. 
But Bobby Ray Miller—which 
is a refreshing damn name for 
an authority on usage—evi- 
dently took the committee’s 
draft home and tightened it up, 
and also added quite a few 
of his own touches. Of the 
four books, UPI’s is distinctly 
the clearest on among, between. 
The Times, for instance, says 
‘*between is correct in reference 


to more than two when the | 





| 





items are related severally and 
individually: The talks between 
the three powers ended in agree- 
ment to divide the responsibility 
among them.” UPI says, “‘use 
between for three or more items 
related one pair at a time: 
Bargaining on the debate is 
under way between the network 
and the Ford, Carter, and 
McCarthy committees.” 

The UPI book also has the 
best joke: 

burro, burrow. A burro 

is an ass. A burrow is a 

hole in the ground. As a 

journalist you are 

expected to know the 
difference. 

On the other hand, old 
Bobby Ray propounds some 
strange notions. His is the only 
one of these books, praise 
God, which approves ‘‘dialogu- 
ing”’ as a verb and ‘‘media”’ as 
a singular. ‘‘The news media is 
resisting attempts to limit its 
freedom’’ is acceptable, to 
Bobby Ray. This is just dumb. 
Would you say, “‘The people is 
resisting attempts to limit its 
freedom’’? ‘‘The livestock is 
resisting attempts to limit its 
freedom’’? 

I like Bobby Ray’s_ book, 
though. It’s the only one of 
these stylebooks that has spyle. 
The Post’s is ill-focused, the 
AP’s lacks personality, and the 
Times’s is about what you would 
expect. Sound. Avuncular. I 
don’t suppose there is such a 
word as ‘‘great-avuncular.”’ 
The Times, incidentally, seems 
highly conscious of its respon- 
sibility to dog shows. Entries 
such as clumber spaniel and 
keeshond abound. 

The UPI is not going to get 
left behind by the evolving 
language, I'll tell you that. In 
fact, it may be out ahead of it. 
Bobby Ray goes so far as to say 
that like is ‘‘acceptable to mean 
as or as if’ and that, aside 
from “‘certain idiomatic expres- 
sions’’ such as ‘‘for whom the 
bell tolls,’ who is acceptable in 
all references. ‘“‘It was just 
like you said”’ is cited as correct 
and no bar is laid to ‘teach of 
who.” These guidelines are 
vulgar, but probably not too 
vulgar for the UPI (surely 
someone would find an excuse 


to fix ‘teach of who’’), and 
they do clear the air. After all, 
the most prevalent ‘‘who/ 
whom’’ mistake—you see it 
even in the Times—is the 
undue ‘‘whom,”’ as in, “The 
Pope listed all those whom he 
felt would rise from the dead.” 

According to a friend of 
mine, who is a woman fre- 
quently mentioned in the press 
(not Elizabeth Taylor), the 
UPI is also ahead of the Times 
on the matter of women. 

The gist of all four of these 
books’ treatments of sexism 
(which are wholly called for, 
but as embarrassing in their 
necessity as laws against ‘‘Col- 
ored’’ restrooms) is that 
women should no longer be 
referred to gratuitously as 
mothers, wives, grandmothers, 
or objects of desire, as though 
the reporter felt obliged subtly 
and indirectly to imply an erec- 
tion somewhere along the line 
every time a member of the 
female sex is taken note of. 

But my woman source took 
one look at the first sentence of 
the Times's women entry (‘‘In 
referring to women, we should 
avoid words or phrases that 
seem to imply that the Times 
speaks with a purely masculine 
voice, viewing men as the 
norm and women as the excep- 
tion’’) and said, ‘“‘That’s a man 
writing to other men.” 

The UPI and AP entries, on 
the other hand, begin simply, 
“Women should receive the 
same treatment as men in all 
areas of coverage.” If I look at 
that for too long, I begin to 
sense libidinous undertones 
(what were the original post- 
Edenic areas of coverage?), 
but the undertones are even- 
handed. 

Not that I oppose bias in a 
book on words. I am all for bias 
openly arrived at, as in Dr. 
Johnson’s dictionary. (He 
defined pension as, in England, 
“pay given to a state hireling 
for treason to his country.”’) 
But the Times book’s bias is 
repressed, shrouded in dignity. 
Note that almost every time 
this book mentions a person’s 
name in an example of usage, 
his or her last name is Manley. 
| John P. Manley, Joan Manley, 








Honest John Manley, Air 
Chief Marshal Manley, John P. 
Manley of Queens, the 
Borough President. 

The Times also says this: 
‘**.. it is no more appropriate 
to slide casually into par- 
enthetical references to a 
woman’s appearance—comely 
brunette, petite, pert, attractive, 
bosomy, leggy, sexy—than it is 
to speak of the tiny Council- 
man.” But these offenses are 
not parallel at all. ‘The Coun- 
cilman with the sensitive 
eyes,”” “the compactly muscled 
Councilman’’ would be more 
like it. 

A volume, or at any rate a 
feature story, might be written 
on why tininess occurs to the 
Times in this context. Do men 
or newspapers focus on 
women’s bosoms, etc. as a 
defense against their own 
secret feelings of smallness? I 
have always thought I did so 
out of sheer animal spirits. But 
it is worth noting that in usage 
books written by men a recur- 
rent, telling example of the 
need for judiciousness in use of 
hyphens is the distinction be- 
tween small businessman and 
small-business man. 

Incidentally, both the Times 
book and the Post book are 
stuffy, not to say huffy, on 
such-subjects as obscenity, adul- 
tery, and boyfriend, girlfriend. 
Consider this from the Times 
book: 

boyfriend, girlfriend. 

Despite the wide currency 
these objectionable collo- 
quialisms have attained, 
they should not be used 
until it has been definitely 
established that no other 
term or description will 
suffice. They are especially 
distasteful, as well as 
imprecise, in references to 
adults. 

I still point to what Swift said 
about proper words and plac- 
es. But then again who has 
ever been more distinctively 
improper than Swift? (And 
how could Swift have foreseen 
so proper a place as the Times?) 
I like Bobby Ray’s book 
because it reads like some par- 
ticular person styled it to suit 
himorherself. 
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Alternative Weeklies Break 
Arson-For-Hire Story 





Dailies fail to probe Fenway fires. 





BY PETER CARLSON 

Shortly before dawn on 
October 17, teams of police 
fanned out across the Boston 
area and began arresting 33 
prominent men—landlords, 
lawyers, insurance adjusters, 
and fire department officials — 
alleged to be part of a huge 
arson-for-profit conspiracy. 
The arrests culminated an 
investigation begun almost 
three years earlier by reporters 
working for Boston’s alterna- 
tive press. 

The investigation centered 
on a series of more than two 
dozen fires on and around 
Symphony Road, a residential 
street of small, turn-of-the- 
century brick apartment 
houses in a declining Boston 
neighborhood known as The 
Fenway. Until early 1977, 
despite two fatal fires and five 
deaths, law enforcement offi- 
cials and the city’s daily news- 
papers either ignored those 
fires or treated them as unre- 
lated and routine. 

Since 1974, however, a coali- 
tion of young investigators— 
including the staff of The Fen- 
way News, local tenant activists, 
and Mark Zanger, a reporter 
for The Back Bay Ledger and 
The Real Paper—had been 
working together to uncover 
and publicize the shady finan- 
cial dealings behind the fires. It 
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was this activity that eventually 
led to the indictments. 

The first people to take the 
Fenway fire story seriously 
were reporters for The Fenway 
News, a small, alternative 
neighborhood monthly with an 
unpaid circulation of 5,000. 
The paper, staffed by volun- 
teers, began publishing in 1974 
as a tenant voice in the for- 
merly respectable but rapidly 
deteriorating area. Having 
called for stronger rent control 
laws and an end to urban 
renewal in its early issues, the 
paper took on the threat of fire 
in its November 1974 edition, 
running a front-page headline 
that asked, ‘“‘Is The Fenway 
Burning?” 

Much of that issue was 
devoted to accounts of two 
fires that had occurred three 
days apart and gutted the apart- 
ment buildings at 37-43 
Symphony Road. They were 
the fifth and sixth fires on the 
street that year. The landlord, 
Dennis Liakos, called the 
blazes ‘tan act of God.” Lt. 
James DeFuria of the state Fire 
Marshal’s office blamed a 92- 
year-old tenant smoking in his 
bathroom. 

Fenway News reporters 
didn’t buy either theory. They 
suspected that the fires were 
caused directly, or through 
planned negligence, by the 
landlord. They dug up 167 
building-code violations in 
affidavits filed in Housing 
Court by the buildings’ tenants 
a year before the fires. The 


| affidavits mentioned a variety 





of fire hazards, including faulty 
wiring and locked fire doors. 
‘One year after the original 
complaints,’’ wrote Richard 
Mansfield in the News, ‘“‘com- 
plaints unheeded by the court, 
the landlord, or the city depart- 
ments, the predictable hap- 
pened: 37 Symphony Road 
caught on fire.” 

The Fenway News was 
ignored, and fires continued to 
break out. In 1975, David 
Scondras, a Symphony Road 
tenant organizer, went for a 
walk along the burnt-out street 
with Mark Zanger, then a re- 
porter for The Back Bay Ledger, 
an established neighborhood 
newspaper. ‘‘There is more to 
these fires than meets the 
eye,’’ Scondras told him. 
Zanger agreed and convinced 
his editors to give him time to 
investigate. 

He began searching through 
reams of records in what he 
calls ‘‘the golden triangle of 
arson information.” At the 
Registry of Deeds, he learned 
who owned what buildings. At 
the Fire Department, he found 
out where fires had occurred. 
And, at the Fire Marshal’s of- 
fice, he learned what kind of 
fires they had been. After col- 
lecting a two-inch pile of notes, 
Zanger began to see connec- 
tions: landlords were selling 
properties back and forth to 
friends with increasingly in- 
flated mortgages and insurance 
coverage just prior to the fires. 
In other words, they were mak- 
ing money off the fires in a 
neighborhood where real estate 
was no longer a very profitable 
business. 

Zanger took the information 
to Lt. DeFuria in the Fire 


Marshal’s office. DeFuria told | 


him it was irrelevant, that you 


couldn’t prove an arson charge ; 


unless you caught somebody 
with a lighted match. Frus- 
trated, Zanger toyed with the 
idea of using the material in a 
story on the difficulties of 
arson investigation. Finally, he 
simply filed the notes away. 
The fires continued. In May 
1976, Fenway News reporter 
John Doherty, who had been 
burned out of his own apart- 
ment, wrote a piece, ‘‘Profiting 








on Fires in The Fenway,” 
showing how landlords made 
money by using tax-free fire 
insurance settlements to 
rehabilitate burned-out build- 
ings on which they then raised 
rents. In June, Doherty 
inspected several buildings that 
hadn’t burned and predicted 
that they would. ‘‘Time is 
against us,” he wrote. ‘‘We 
cannot expect to escape a 
catastrophic fire much longer.” 

Doherty was right. On Sep- 
tember 12, 1976, a fire at 70 
Symphony Road killed five- 
year-old Jessie Oliver. In his 
account of the fire, Jack Mills 
of The Fenway News contrasted 
housing inspection reports of 
landlord negligence with finan- 
cial records of spiraling paper 
property values. ‘‘Having made 
deals to up the property’s 
value,”’ Mills concluded, ‘‘the 
landlord could make wind- 
fall profits from the fire 
insurance.” 

The Boston dailies—the 
Globe and the Herald Ameri- 
can—gave the story big play, 
but neither went into similar 
background detail, or even 
mentioned that there had been 
many other fires in the area. 

“Other than The Fenway 
News, there was literally no 
coverage of the situation until 
the fall of 1976,’ says David 
Scondras. ‘“‘We wrote letters 
and held press conferences and 
picketed and stamped our feet, 
but the media refused to cover 
the story except in a superficial 
way.” 

Scondras and other tenant 
activists formed STOP— 
Symphony Tenants Organizing 
Project—to investigate and 
publicize the fires. He also 
called Mark Zanger for help. 
Zanger, who by then had left 
the Ledger to review res- 
taurants for The Real Paper, 
gave STOP photocopies of the 
notes he had filed away. ‘“‘He 
provided us with a lot of infor- 
mation and suggested where to 
look for the rest,” says Jack 
Mills, a STOP co-chairman and 
Fenway News reporter. For the 
next several months, STOP, 
Zanger, and the News traded 
information in an effort to 
piece together the story. 











‘‘There were times when I 
didn’t know who I was working 
for,’ Zanger says. “‘I did it 
because I knew people down 
there and I had covered the 
neighborhood. I felt a respon- 
sibility to the community 
groups. I gave them a lot of 
stuff, and they gave me a lot, 
too. Everybody was giving 
everybody else information 
because we were frustrated. 
We knew there was arson, but 
we couldn’t prove it.” 

That fall, STOP used 
Zanger’s notes in a press kit 
and pressured the City Council 
into holding hearings on the 
Symphony Road fires. It took 
another fatal fire, though, 
before most of the press took 
the press kit seriously. 

On February 4, 1977, a 
rooming house near Symphony 
Road caught fire and four resi- 
dents were burned so badly 
their corpses could not be iden- 
tified. That woke up the media. 
In a follow-up story a week 
after the fire, the Globe 
published some of the press kit 
information. About a month 
later, The Boston Phoenix, 
another of the city’s alternative 
weeklies, printed the same data 
in greater detail. And, at the 
end of March, the Globe ran a 
two-part series on the Sym- 
phony Road fires. 

Globe reporters Michael 
Kenney and Ray Richard, 
however, found ‘‘no clear evi- 
dence as to why Symphony 
Road is burning down,”’ 
although they did cite police 
sources who suggested that 
‘“‘organized crime elements are 
using the area for their own 
profit.” The Globe stories got 
no more specific than that. 
‘The role of a newspaper is to 
try and bring the attention of 
the authorities to a problem 
area,’’ says Globe assistant 
managing editor Frank 
Mahoney, who reported some 
of the early fires. ‘‘It’s not to 
name names.” 

Mark Zanger disagreed. The 
first of his arson stories, 
‘Symphony Road Will Burn 
Again,”’ appeared in the April 
2, 1977, Real Paper and tied 
‘‘legitimate’’ landlords with 
organized crime figures, 
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September 12, 1976, fire on Boston's Symphony Road. Lt. James DeFuria (inset) of the state Fire 
Marshal's office, one of 33 indicted in alleged arson conspiracy ring. 





including an indicted arsonist 
named George Lincoln. Three 
of the people named in that 
story were later indicted and 
another was named as an unin- 
dicted co-conspirator. 

Zanger continued his 


investigation throughout the 
spring and summer, while the 
State attorney general, pres- 
sured into action by STOP, was 
also at work. Zanger believed 
that George Lincoln was a key 
link in the alleged arson chain 
and he began tracing Lincoln’s 
complex business dealings. He 
found that many of Lincoln’s 
associates had profited from 
suspicious fires. On July 9, The 
Real Paper published Zanger’s 
findings as, ‘‘The Fire-A- 
Month Club: George Wesley 
Lincoln and His Friends.”’ 
Nine of these ‘‘friends’’ were 
indicted in October, along with 
Symphony Road landlord 
Liakos and Lt. DeFuria of the 
Fire Marshal’s office. 





Boston’s alternative press 
picked up the Symphony Road 
arson story earlier, stayed on it 
longer, and went into it deeper 
than the dailies. Why? 

David Scondras sees the 
investigation as an outgrowth 
of tenant organizing. It is 
‘standard operating pro- 
cedure,”’ he claims, for tenants 
to investigate the financial and 
inspection histories of a build- 
ing, which is how STOP got 
much of its information. 

Tom Berube, an assistant 
managing editor at the Herald, 
believes it is simply a case of 
somebody getting to a good 
story first. ‘‘It just occurred to 
them that there was a connec- 
tion to the incidents, and they 
took the time and trouble to do 
it,”’ Berube says. ‘‘It shows that 
they’re not as amateurish as 
some people think.” 

Frank Mahoney of the Globe 
claims that his paper was 
thrown off the story in the 





early days by the nature of the 
neighborhood. ‘‘We suspected 
that something was going on 
there, but we blamed it on the 
neighborhood,”’ he says. “‘It 
had become a kind of bohe- 
mian area with druggies and 
gays and lesbians, and people 
thought the fires were being 
started by them.”’ 

Mark Zanger believes that 
the dailies were put off, as he 
was in the beginning, by the 
difficulties of proving arson. 
‘“‘The press didn’t do this 
investigation for the same 
reason that the cops didn’t do 
it—the myth that you can’t get 
arsonists,” he says. “But it 
really is a myth. Arson is a 
wonderful crime for a reporter. 
It’s all a matter of public 
record. It leaves such an | 
interesting trail. Around 98 
percent of my stuff came from | 
public records. Right now, 
there’s a harvest to be reaped 
by intelligent reporters.” a 
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PUBLICATIONS 


DISCOVER NEW WRITING 
MARKETS. Profit from our exclusive 
assignment listings. Trial 6 issues, 
$5. “Freelancer’s Newsletter,” 15M 
Wynkoop (P.O. Box 128), 
Rhinebeck, N.Y. 12572. 

(088) 














READ FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN 
OR SPANISH—within weeks with- 
out memorizing anything. Revolu- 
tionary new Rundle System. Send 
$19.95, specify language, or write 
for free London Daily Telegraph 
feature article. Templegate 
Publishers, Box 5152-X, 
Springfield, IL 62705. (28) 


JOBS OFFERED 


The Henry W. Grady School of Jour- 
nalism and Mass Communication, 
University of Georgia, is seeking 
two persons at the assistant or as- 
sociate professor level for 
academic year appointments. One 
position is for a person who has 
among his or her teaching and 
research interests the teaching of 
magazine editing, production, and 
management. The other is for a per- 
son who has among his or her 
teaching and research interests the 
teaching of broadcast news. The 
school's teaching needs are suffi- 
ciently flexible to accommodate 
other specialized interests in com- 
mon with those in magazines and 
| broadcast news. Persons with me- 
dia experience and Ph. D. preferred. 











| Salary would be commensurate 
| with education and professional | 


experience. Appointments wouid 
begin September 1, 1978. Deadline 
for applications is March 1, 1978. 
The University of Georgia is an 
equal opportunity employer and 
invites applications from minority 
and women candidates. Write Dr. 
Ernest C. Hynds, chairman, search 
committee, Henry W. Grady School 
of Journalism and Mass Com- 
munication, University of Georgia, 
Athens, Georgia 30602. (18) 





A journalist to join a strong writing 
faculty at a New England state 
university. Duties include teaching 
newswriting and, eventually, maga- 
zine-writing courses. Full time 
tenure-track position available 
September 1978. Bachelor's 
degree and five years experience 
on daily newspapers required. Mag- 
azine articles, editing experience 
desirable. Starting salary $12,- 
000-$13,000. An affirmative 
action/equal opportunity employer. 
Send resume and clips by January 
30, 1978, to: Donald M. Murray, 
Hamilton Smith Hall, University of 
New Hampshire, Durham, N.H. 
03824. (18) 


JOURNALISM TEACHER-—Dis- 
tinguished Eastern graduate school 
of journalism seeks teacher of re- 
porting and writing. Candidates 
should have professional back- 
ground in newspapers, magazine, 
television, or radio—preferably 
more than one—and teaching 
experience. Equal opportunity/ 
affirmative action employer. Box 
1800, MORE Magazine, 40 West 
57th Street, New York, N.Y. 10019. 

(18) 
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A MORE 
HIGHLY CLASSIFIED 
CLASSIFIED 


If you’re in communications and you 
want to speak to someone like yourself 
about a job, a book, or whatever, you 
might be interested in knowing that 
nearly half of our readers are in the 
communications field. With another 22 
per cent in professional fields. And, 13 
per cent in education. 


A word in MORE’s Classified is 
like a word to the wise. 

A word is $.50 per. With a $12.50 
minimum. Job offer rates are $.20 per 
word. With a $10.00 minimum. 

And there’s even a way to get MORE 
for less. Just pay for two insertions and 
you get a third free. 

Check or money order must 
accompany copy and be received prior 
to closing date (the first day of month 
preceding publication date). Ads 
received past deadline will run in next 
issue. All classified accepted at 
discretion of the publisher. 


MORE CLASSIFIED 
40 W. 57th, New York, N.Y. 10019 


Here is my ad. I enclose $____ for 
words. Please run my ad 
during the following months: 
Jobs Offered _) Books/Publications 
Services Offered Miscellaneous 
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THE GREATER 
LOS ANGELES 
PRESS CLUB 


More than just a passing fantasy. 


| 
Lc LARRY FLYNT PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
mS 40 West Gay Street 

“MC | Columbus, Ohio 43215 


HUSTLER Magazine @ CHIC Magazine © OHIO Magazine @ H & F Realty 
MCA Advertising @ Flynt Distributing Company @ Leasure Time Products 
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From Greenwood’s Journalism Collection. . . 





THE AMERICAN RADICAL 
PRESS, 1880-1960 


Edited by Joseph Robert Conlin 
LC 72-9275. ISBN 0-8371-6625-X. 
2 volumes. 1974. AMR/ $35.00 


*‘An excellent panorama of the radical 
press emerges. The periodicals of nearly 
every left-wing tendency of the past cen- 
tury are described. . . .The comprehensive- 
ness alone of Conlin’s anthology recom- 
mends it as a useful reference work for 
those interested in the history of the radi- 
cal movements in the United States.”’ 
—Intercontinental Press 


NEWS FOR EVERYMAN: 
Radio and Foreign Affairs 
in Thirties America 


by David Holbrook Culbert 
LC 75-23862. ISBN 0-8371-8260-3. 
xvi, 238 pages. 1976. CRC/ $13.50 


“News for Everyman will have particular 
interest for scholars concerned with the 
history of journalism and communica- 
tions, and with the role of the media in 
political affairs and opinion formation. 
But it is well within the reach of a more 
general audience—both because of the 
author’s clear and concise prose and be- 
cause the phenomenon about which he 
writes is interesting and important.”’ 
—History 
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CONCERNED ABOUT THE 
PLANET: ‘‘The Reporter’’ 
Magazine and American 
Liberalism, 1949-1968 


by Martin K. Doudna 

(Contrib. in American Studies, No. 32). 
LC 77-10048. ISBN 0-8371-9698-1. 

xi, 197 pages. 1977. DCA/ $14.95 


Founded amid the crusading optimism of 
the late 1940’s, The Reporter was abruptly 
cancelled by its founder, Max Ascoli, in 
the midst of the disillusion of Vietnam. In 
the career of The Reporter, America’s pre- 
mier liberal journal, Martin Doudna finds 
a parallel for the rise and fall of American 
liberalism. 


WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE: 
Maverick on Main Street 


by John DeWitt McKee 

(Contrib. in American Studies, No. 17). 
LC 74-5991. ISBN 0-8371-7533-X. 

x, 264 pages. 1975. MAW/ $13.95 


“‘McKee . . . has written a fine work. There 
is no trace of literary sterility. White comes 
through as a flesh and blood human, deep- 
ly involved in the passions and controver- 
sies of his time, a newspaperman and poli- 
tician who made a significant contribution 
to his nation in both fields.’’ 

—Indiana Magazine of History 


DCA/$14.95 
MAW/$13.95 


MCP/$14.95° 
SBE/$14.95 





Address. 


Card # 





City State 





by Raymond A. Schroth, S. J. 

(Contrib. in American Studies, No. 13). 
LC 73-20972. ISBN 0-8371-7335-3. 

xv, 304 pages, illus. 1974. SBE/ $14.95 


**. . . the Brooklyn Eagle . . . must be re- 
membered as one of the country’s great 
newspapers. . . . Father Schroth has evoca- 
tively depicted not only the changing paper 
but also the changing community. He has 
gone into questions that should concern 
anyone with an interest in the course of 
journalism.”’ —New York Times 


THE CAPITOL PRESS 
CORPS: Newsmen and the 
Governing of New York 


State 


by David Morgan 

(Contrib. in Political Science, No. 2). 

LC 77-84771. ISBN 0-8371-9883-6. 
Approx. 184 pages. 1978. MCP/ $14.95 


The Capitol Press Corps is a study of the 
interaction of New York State legislators, 
senior public officials, and the capitol 
press corps during the three years follow- 
ing Nelson Rockefeller’s departure from 
the statehouse. Morgan documents the 
wariness, distain, and even hostility which 
marks the triangular relationship among 
newsman, civil servants, and legislators. 


(Available Summer ’78) 
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